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THE PROF. MOSES T. BROWN is now prepared to deliver a Series 
of Twelve Lectures on Zilocution and Gesture, illustrated by Models 
Tufts College Lectures and Charts, 44 
ON THE repared for Teachers 
ENCE & ART Students of Colleges, Academies, aw Schools ; and x 
scl most recent theories and discoveries bearing upon these importan 
or branches of Polite Culture. pon 
Elocution and Gesture. | For terms address Prov. Moses T. Brown, College Hill, Mass. 
IT TAKES BUT A MOMENT |, DIRECTORY 
Of the always precious time of Teachers, and Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


Professional People 


Generally, to d a Postal Card to us, and oom by 
return mail, Samples with Prices attached, and di rections 
for sharing, without trouble or expense, in the many 


ADMITTED ADVANTAGES 


Wanamaker Celebrated Clothing. 


ADDRESS : Wanamaker, 13th & Market Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Ast year wil COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 
61st year will open a Sus. 2oth. Entrance examinations 
ept. roth. In resou g the best in the country. 
al, Scientific, B Biblical, Pre For cata- 
logues address Lucius H. D. Prest. 8222 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Bight Colece and School 
B Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 


PatTen. 


ELOIT COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. Cuarin. 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. 1.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday i in June; next session 
Sept. aoth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. Dovatas. - 


Kindergarten, 


And NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 
At 44 East Forty-third St., near Madison Ave., NEW YORK. 


The 17th October 2 

As the demand for the American Kindergarten system, as 
taught by Miss Cor, is so rapidly increasing, lessons will be 
given every afternoon, with for practical ap- 
plication ia the Kindergarten wee he morning. 

With this new adaptation or the Froebel ideas to American 
wants, the possibilities of the Kind - are greatly in- 
and the child so prepar or a 
that learning to pio becomes a Bn ane It is a walle 
known fact that the Froebel Gifts and Occupa : Toes 
than in an 


for Books 
Harvard 1877. 
Lawrence Scientific School. 


Laboratory Instruction in Sciencg on Saturdays 
Sor Teachers and Persons who intend 
to become Teachers. 


The following courses will begin on Saturday, Jan’ 1 
and be continued each succeeding Saturday n Js Mayan, 
No course will be given, however, for less than five persons. 
The fee for each course will be $10, payable in advance to 
Allen Danforth, : Bursar, Cambridge. 

L by Prof Shaler and Assistant D-vis. 
6 Se the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, from 244 to 
Il. by Prof. T. T 


tor P.M. 
McCrady and 
Comparative Zedlogy, from 9 to 


address the instructors at 
bridge. Persons. whe mean to attend are requested to notify | AT 
the instructors of their purpose beforehand. 100 € 


A A Heliotype of the one drawn 

be for the of Education for 

tion at Philadelphia, showiug by means 

of colored symbols the location number of 

all educational institutions in the State, u- 

lation of¢cities and towns, general statis'ics, 

etc. Printed in nine colors, mounted and varnished, making 

an elegant wall map, Which no person interested in education 
can afford to be without. Size 36xa4 inches. Price, extra 

finish, $4.00; Published by WM. R. FIsH, 

Civil Enginees, 66 State Street, Boston. 

AGENTS WANTED.» 99 


SILIGAT BOOK SLATE. These celebra- 
ted Slates, for Stats or Laap Pencit, | lars. 
fox be the last Years by 
of 
many Cities, Town@, and SCHOOLS. Leading Books 


and Stationers keep them (staple SILICATE 
BOOK SLATE CO,, Fulton Street, 
Catalogues free; Sample to T $2 33 


for both sexes; 
ormal courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate; climate unrivaled. 32m 


ARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. Smrru, D.D., LL.D. 


REGORY 
COLLEGE OF “AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS, 

COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. at ete., 

address the President, Grorcs F. Rahn 
K xox COLLEGE, Galesb For cat- 
alogues or further information, 

25m Newton Bateman, Pres’t. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, C. B. Hutserr. 


MA4Bietra COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I. W. AnprEws. 


Strrone, D.D. 
RURY COLLEGE, S on Mo. 
D Classical, Scien tific, and and 


89 


Published Weekly. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 


Address D. H. Cocnran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CHANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
t of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 


Departmen 
R. Hanover, N. H. 


C. Starry, Schenectady, N. Y. 

LAND, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 16 a2 


RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC 
Engineering, 


INSTITUTE. 
Address Prof. Cuas. 


GHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct. 


WARBEN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
deuts for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursanx, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Tuompson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. 
The oldest Seminary for Young ies in the State. 
Address Miss Annis E. Jonnson, Principal. 101 22 


HAPPELL HILL Female Coll 
Hill, Texas. Rev. E. D. Pitts, D.D., 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
superior, charges low. Jas. P. Weston, Prifc. gitf 


INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young Ladies. 


_Send for catalogue to Rev. Geo. Gannett, Princ. 5rzz 
Auburndale, Mass. A home 
tages. Address C. Bracpon, Principal. 
RS. JAMES MASO Ss French and Ger- 
man Day for Young bag 33 
First street, Troy, 
APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. a 
lovation and grounds, Li and artistic advantager 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spear, Principal. 
NEW SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. For 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. Srratton, A.M., Princ. 
READ INSTITUTE, for Tomag Ladies, 
Confessedly one of 


tion: College of Liberal Arts—E. aven, D.D., | C. 
Medical College—¥. Hyde, M.D., 
” College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
classes in Geology, etc, are organized in the ‘months 
of February and March, which may be attended by special 
students. Also, a Normal Institute in Drawing, Painting, 
and the Theory of Fine Arts, « ially designed for Teach- 
ers in the Public Schools, i 5. yor be. the Summer vaca- 
tion, in July and — For Aaaua/ls and other informa- 
tion, appl? to E. O. Haven, Chancellor. 56 
CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
esa a (Law Department at Des Moines. Cates cata- 
address the President, Atex. Burns, D. 79 


COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. miles 
Boston). E. H. Caren, President. For Catalogue and 
particulary, address Prot Cuas. E. Fav, Secretary. 25 
to TILLE, LLD. Provost, 
RSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
and Sdentific Rev. Cvrus Foss, 


D.D., President. 
COLLEGE New Haven, Conn. For catalogues 
bo tion address the Secretary. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 
Cal in and closes May. 
Address aoe” Prot J. A. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 

Medical tt. For circulars and 

address Prof. C. I. Parpes, 426 East a6th street. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Medical 
For announcement Dr. R. E. 

Dean, P. oor. Box 2838, Philadelphia. 


Phil- 


IEE. M Music Hall, Boston. 69 


S$t., 


Beacon 
BOSTON, 


RAs 
(Heness’s Method.) 


Boys fer 
SCHOOL of MODERN LANGUAGES |=" 


ROCHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For New England. Send for Address Prof. H.R. 
catalogue, etc., address the President. B. Anperson. | Greens, Principal. 

YRAOQUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. | QOCKLAND INSTITUTE tor You 
Ss This University has now the f (on the Hudson), Rockland Co. NY. Address 


Wore ETSELL, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Sept. 1.) 


uuder the care of Friends. For catalogue address Ep- 
Macitt, Swarthmore Coll., Delaware Co., Pa. 9622 


LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized half the States in the Unies. 
Hrram Orcutt, A.M., ipal. 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 
Norton, Mass. 
Winter Term begins Dec. 28. For admission or cata- 
logue, apply to Miss Erten M. Hasxett, Prin. 6d 


W COLLEGE, Mass. For 
information and new for 1877, apply to te 
Apa L. Howarp, President. 


‘PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & 


DAMS ACADEMY, 
Prest. John Adams. 
manner. 


most Address W. Dmmocx, 
INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 
Well endowed, thorough, pleasan and hom For 


.» Prine. 82 a2 


School. 
32 


catalogues address J. T. Epwarps, D. 


ARRE ACADEMY, a Classical and Scientific 
B J. S. Srautpwe, Principal, Barre, Vt. 


Military. 
Preparutery, und 


oda: pils from ‘dose 
pper, accommodate pu) sexes a thre 
twenty-one A a of age. Special received in 
sections of Upper Department. . ” 
AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established 1825. Has 
prepared over 600 bin § Men for College. 
W. S. Suvtu, Cazenovia, N. 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOO 
R. I. Prepares for College, —— 
ances, i 
nasium, &c. Fifteen ‘caper experienced and 
instruction. For catalogue — 


teachers. 
Mowry & Gorp, Principals. 


Commercial College. . D. A. M 
Principal, East 63 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Adams, N.Y. Classical and Scientific. For catalogue 
address B. Warxins, Ph. D. a2 
SEMINARY, 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND CLASSICAL 


and Day School for ¥ Ladies 
Boarding oung 


A received at 


g tt A ve., Bridgeport, Conn. | 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercans, Superintendent. 96 


[=vine MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Lake View (near Chicago, [il.) 
New Year Term opens Jan. 3, 877. Ten acres play- 
resident professors. reful oversight over 
manners of cadets. Send for catalogue. 
Address Cuaupe Hit, Commandant, Lake 
View, Ill. 
HIGH 
BLOCK ISLAN R. I, 
fe © per year, including board during Term time and 
tals, — in advance, Monday, Mp 


Term ins on 21, 
96 RTHUR W. Principal. 
Y¥STIC VALLEY Mystic Bri 


A home, Sugh instruction 
x ‘Terms reasonable. 


W.BRITAIN (CONN/ g MINARY for Young 
Ladies. Address D. N. 
ss 


STITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars M.C 


ILLISTON SEY SRY, Eastham 
* its for Classical and 


‘Principal. 
PRINGFIELD COL) 


pton, . Mow. 


Complete in its Scientific ~ 
study. Apply to Rev. / Wuiton, Principal. 87 
ish and Class. School. 

Address N. T est Newton, Mass. 53 22 


‘Provence Business nese, 
Providence, R. I. The most practical AP oe 
in the State. Send 10 cts. fer catalogue. Address 
ARNER, Principal. 342% 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL; 

pring vy opens on Monday, February 12, 1877 
at 2:00 o’clk. P at which time a new class will begin the 
two years course mat study. seeking admission must 
be at least si —— pos of age, and must declare their pur- 
pose of teaching in public schools of Connecticut. For 
at New Britain, 
27 N. CARLETON, Principai. 


—— STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Advanced 
ddress, for Circular 
or information, J pal, 

"Or T. B. Stocxwe xt, C.P.S., Providence, R. 
M4**- STATE NORMAL ART S0HOOT, 
28 Scnoot Sr. 
TER Director. 
Fer circulars address the | the School. s6zz 


ASSACHUSETTS 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Ar WorcasTer. 
Address E. H. Russext, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next term will begin S 


54 22 HYDE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpen, A.M 


For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Hacar, Ph.D. 

W BStrisLp NORMAL SCHOOL, for 1876. 
For catalogues, etc., address 


W 


KINDERGARTENS. 


wow. 


Princinal 


all Ou CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND 


Kindergarten Training School, Three full 
courses in Norma/, — Elemen English, and Classical. 
Summer Ki en Training Class for for Ladies commences 
April 3, 1877. an, Music and Drawing, without addi- 
uonal catalogue address JOHN OGDEN or 
Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Principals, ington, Fr 
County, Ohio. 87 zz 
Gym.| A MERICAN KINDERGARTEN and Train- 
Clase for d Street, N.Y. 


ms its 17th roebel occupa- 


INSTITUTE, — South 


Gopparp SEMINARY, Barre, Vi. 
Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
Priest, Priocipal 89 


OICcE: 


CULTURE FOR SPEECH. Defective 
Water K. Fosas (Grad. Bost. Univ. 
Send for circular to No. Cambridee, Mass. 


W — As Assistant for the Concord «(N. H.) 
High School, to begin March 26., Salary for the first 


Address 


. 
| 
B 
| 
3 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
B 
| = 
| 
4 
| il 
a 
| 
4 
| 
| 
t Lawrence Hall, from A. M. to P. M. M 
by Prof. G. L. Goodale and Assistant Wilson. 
the f 
t the 
Quincy, Mass. Founded by | — if 

- TS? | 
| 
College or for the Scientific 


Mr. Lester’s great work is winning its way into 
every part of the country. It has been UNANI- 
MOUSLY ADOPTED by the BOARD OF EDUCA- 
TION OF NEW-YORK CITY; and is now 
being brought before all the Educational Institu- 
tions and School Boards of the country. The 
following correspondence will speak for itself: 


New York, Nev. 22, 1876. 
Dear Sir,—I have the pleasure of advising you that the 
Committee on Course of Study, etc., have ordered “Our 
First Hunprep Years” upon the list, and I have no 
doubt its action will be confirmed by the Board. 
Very truly yours, 
STEPHEN A. WALKER. 


C. Epwarps Lestsr, Esq. 


On the 6th of December the full Board con- 
firmed the Special Report of their Committee, as 
appears from the following communication : 

Orrice oF THe CiTy SUPERINTENDENT, 


Boarp oF EpucaTion, cor. Granp Eco Sts., 
New York, December 14, 1876. 


Among the many volumes prepared in commemoration of 
the Centensry of American Independence, “ Our First 
Hunprep Years,” by C. Epwarps Laster, Esq., de- 
serves special commendation, as presenting a vast body of 
important information,—historical, statistical, and political,— 
and in such a manner as to foster in the mind of every Amer- 
ican a feeling of patriotic pride in the past career of the Re- 
public, and of confidence in the excellence and stability of 
its free inststutions. 

Every youth in the land should be induced to peruse its 
pages. 

This work has recently been added to the list of books 
supplied by the Board of Educatiou to the Schools under its 
control, and I trust will find extensive use among both 
eachers and pupils. 

HENRY KIDDLE, 


City Superintendent. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 
205 East 12th Street, NEW YORK, 


At $2.50 rer cory, net, only to the Educational Insti- 
tutions of the country. 1 a(2) 


THE MOST EMINENT living 
authors, such as Prof.Max Mul- 
ler. Prof. Tyndall, Rt. Hon. W. 
E. Gladstone, Dr. W, B. Carpen- 
ter, Prof. Huxley, R. A. Proc- 
tor, Frances Power Cobbe, The 
Duke of Argyll, Jas. A. Froude, 
Mrs. Muloch, Mra. Oliphant, 
Mrs. Alexander, Miss Thack- 
eray, Jean Ingelow Geo. Mac- 
Donald, Wm. Black, Anthony 
Trollope,Mathew Arnold, Hen- 
ry Kingsley, W. W. Story, Kus- 
kin, Carlyle, Tennyson, Brown- 
ing, and many others, ate represented in the pages of 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 


ag 1, 1877, Tue Livinc Ace enters upon its 132d vol- 
ume. During the year it will furnish to its readers the produc- 
tions of the foremost authors above named and and many 
ee embracing the choicest Serial and Short Siories 
LEADING FOREIGN NOVELISTS, 
and an amount unapproached by any other periodical in the 
world, of the most valuabie lit money and scientific matter of the 
day, from the pens of the ing Essayists, Scien- 
tists, Critics, Discoverers, and Editors, represent- 
ing every department of Knowledge and Progress. 
Tue Livine Ace (in which “ EVERY SATURDAY” 
has been merged), is a weekly magazine, giving more than 
Three and a Quarter Thousand 


double column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It 
presents in an inexpensive its amount of 
matter, with ness, Owing to its pan issue, and with 
o Caeesnctery Comm pleteness attemp d by no other 


pens 
THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS. 
“ A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain of entertain- 
ment and instruction.”—Hon. Robert C. Winthr 
best in America.” —Rev. Dr. 
“ Fairly without a rival.” —Congregationalist, Boston. 

“ It reproduces een ee minds of the 
up all topics of living 
choicest literature of the Y. Tribune. 

“Every weekly number of The tving Age 
is equal toa first-class For solid merit, it is 
in the land.” — The Advance, Chic 
ith i up with all t 
and science 
one who desires a my com- 
and noteworthy in 


” the 
erary world.” —Boston Post. 
“ Oucht to find a place in every American home.” —Vew 


ork Times. 
Cr Now is the time to subscribe, beginning with the 
Published weexty at $3.00 a year, free of postage: or 


” 


New Year. 


for $10.50 Tue Livinc Ace ande one of the American 

$400 Weekly ox Bazar) will be 
a year, fe VING 

AGa and and Scribner's st or 


EXTRA OFFER FOR 1877. 


_Toall new subscribers for 1 will be sent gratis the 
six numbers of 1876, pe hogs other 
the first installments of a new and 
“Tue Manrouts or Lossis, by GEORGE Mat MA 
now a) in Tus Livinc Ace from adva 


“On First Hundred Years.” 


he 
the | Successor to Jas. W. Queen & Co. in the Educational Dept 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Supplies for Colleges and Sch ools. 
DW YER’S 
SCHOOL FURNISHING AGENCY: 


Tue Cueapest and Bast Place to Buy 


Philosophical & Chemical Apparatus, 
GLOBES, MAPS, CHARTS, 


Slates, Blackboards, Arithmetic Frames, 
And Supplies for Colleges and Schools. 


P. DWYE 
87 (2) a1 John Street, NEW YOR 


NEW FEATURE IN 


Full particulars on application by mail. 
PULPITS, READING DESKS, &c, 
CONSTANTLY IN STOCK. 


Tilustrated { Furniture Oc 
Catalogue | Decoration, Banners, &c., 10¢ 
J. & R. LAMB, 


88 tf (2) 59 Carmine Street, N. Y. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE—IT IS HEALTH. 
Paoli’s Electro -Voltaic Chain Belt. 
Gives a continuous current 
PAOLI Sc 


of electricitywithout shocks 
— permeates and vitalizes 


the entire system, m, increases 
the circulation, aids diges- 
tion, regulates the secre- 
tions, tones up the nervous 
centres, and cures _—_ 
and nervous diseases w 

all other remedies have ee failed. It is endorsed by the most 
eminent physicians in Europe and America. Send for _~< 

hlet and Testimonials. Address P. J. hay 3 

by Bond Street, N. ¥. Say what pa RE 
OF FRAUD. This is the only Electro- oltaic Chain Belt 
patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, in the U. S. 


BAROMETER. 


What will the Weather be To-morrow ? 


The SIGNAL-SERVICE BAROMETER 
WILL TELL YOU, 


It will detect and indicate correctly 
change in the weather, 12 to 24 ‘pomet tn ad 

vance. It will tell what kind of a'storm is 
appreaching and from what quarter it comes. 
Invaluable to navigators. ‘farmers cap 
al plan their work according to its predictions. 
my] it will save fifty times its cost in a single sea- 
son. There is an accurate Thermometer at- 
i tached, which alone is worth the price ef the 
a, combination. We send it, express paid, to 
any address, on receipt of Two Dollars, 

— Wanted. Send stamp for circular. 

H. W. POOL & CO., 
835 Broadway, New York. 


WHAT THE PUBLIO SAY. 
} We have carefully inspected the above de- 
H scribed Signal Service Barometer, and found 
en it to be as stated by Messrs. Pool & Co., who 
mH are honorable and reliable.— Boston Post. 


Syracuse, N.Y., Au 8, 1876. 
Send immediately six dozen rometers. It 
gives good sa and sells at sight. 
Joun R. 


Ship “Twilight,” San Francisco, Aug. 1, ae 
I find your Barometer works as well as one that costs 
You can rely on it every time. 
Cart. Caries B. Brooks. 
(Please mention this paper in writing.) 8 zz 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 


INCLUDE 
Air Pumps; Electrical, Holtz, and Dielectric Ma- 
chines; Inductive Coils, Geissler Tubes, Mag- 
netic Apparatus, Galvanic Batteries, Koenig’s 
Acoustic Apparatus; Browning’s, Desaga’s, and 
the celebrated Eaton Spectroscopes; new Table 
Polariscope and Objects; Microscopes for Botanists 
and Students, &c., at greatly reduced e 
SPECIALTY of SETS OF APPARATUS for Common 
and Grammar Schools, including the ‘‘ Boston School Set.’ 
Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of 160 pages sent by mail 
to any address for 10 cents. 
JESSE S. CHEYNEY, 


fifty 


1 and 3 Bond &t., New Vork. 


KIMBALL BROS., 
Photographers, 
567 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


College ald School Class-Work a Specialty, 


F rames and Pictures! 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, 
ALBUMS. STE 4 OSCOPES, 
And everything connected with Pictures or Frames. 


FRAMING, from the simplest to the most elaborate, 


GEO. S. BRYANT & CO., 


via 


97 tf 34 Bromfield Street. 
CHROMOS & ART WORKS. | reais 


our immense stock of Chromos and Art works at whol 

prices. All the new and popular Chromos, 
Statuary, Perforated M-ttoes, Floral Cards, Reward 
Cards, Christmas and New Year's Cards, and Frames of 
every description, at defy competition. 10-page 


LITTELL GAT, Boston, 


M & CO., Art 


School Decoration |bi 


MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room.) 


These Slates are fast super seding all imitations of Slates, 
even the stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 
The advantages of these Slates over all 
are of the test importance. They are the imitatieo 
of a slate 2 emp made that will stand the aepeeneen of 
water and the usage to bag Commer schools are subjected, 
without the surface bein red, besides being Light, 
and Dura "Thess valuable considera- 

to it 


that 
important fact shoul fe borne in mind, that school furni- 
ture is often on slate, such 
as denti the desk, etc.; in using our Slate 


Tablet - Bye a thing cet occur, the covers being covered 
with a prepared flock, and are like velvet in finish, and per- 
fectly noiseless. We have sold many nds of these 
slates an stiff covers beund in cloth, which have given sat- 

as regards —_ and use. The fresent style of 
tly adopted and reduced the 


pend a list of sizes and prices of our Moisture Proof 

No. inches, two 

discount will be made for introduction into 


AMERICAN |TABLET MANUFP’G CO., 
70 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 
Exercise Tablet, 
(For Lead Pencil Use.) Size 6 by 8 Inches. 


One side of this Tablet is arranged for the s 


for number of errors. On the o ite side are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition and Dictation Ex- 
ercises, making it the most econ: and tablet for 


the 
ooal and be and erased 
composition, can written upon 
Socneney of times. Sample copy mailed (postage-paid) ov 
voone of the retail price, 1o cents. For introduction a 
t will be made. Address, 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
70 Washington St., BOSTON. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


Philosophical Instruments & are 


fer the practical illustration of the Ph ghey 
lately made a GREAT REDUCTION IN PR = 
Their catalogue contains letters in testimonial lets 
from some of the most distinguished Professors of Physics 
from all sections ef the country. 
Every article will be warranted to be as represented in 
the ear re bey to be of good materials, and thoroughly well 
made and finis 


IMPROVED INDUCTION COILS, 


REDUCED PRICE. 

Ritchie's Catalogue of School Apparatus,— 
Illustrated,—will be sent gratis on application. ‘This cata- 
“Srl particularly to meet the requirements of 

includes many pieces of late and improved construc- 
Several sets have been ow pr 4 assist in the — 
our Boston School Set,— arranged for, and 
adopted by the BOSTON GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

Ritchie's Catalogue of Philosophical Appa- 

ratus, Illustrated, sent on application—price cts. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been appointed ats 
by J. Brownine of London, and Rupotrx Kanic of Paris, 
= ers of Optical and Acoustic Instruments, 

ve orders from Colleges and Institutions of Learn. 
~ for importation, at manufacturers’ prices, free of duty. 

{When writing, please mention this journal. } 79 22 


FOR NEWSPAPERS @ MAGAZINES 


American or Foreign. 

Send for our CATALOGUE 
FOR 1876, just issued, and 
mailed free to any address. 


sar Everything at Club Rates. 
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LEGEND OF THE ARAB AND THE PEARLS. 
BY INNIS CARLETON, 


Amid the desert’s trackless sand 

A wandering Arab sought his way ; 
With burning heat the south wind fanned 

His fevered brow, the cloudless day, 
Nor cooling breezes came at night 

When tropic stars shed splendor bright. 


His bread and wate~ spent at last, 
No nearer seemed the traveled way, 

While hope and strength were waning fast 
He lifted weary eyes to pray, 

When a soft shadow met his view, 
Floating between the earth and blue. 


“ An Oasis of Life!” he cried, 
For well he knew the palm-tree’s shade ; 
“‘T still have strength my steps to guide, 
Soon I can rest in that fair glade.” 
As near he drew, most sweet and clear 
The fountain’s music met his ear, 


A leathern sack lay on the sands ; 
“ Praise God !|.some nuts or dates,” he cried, 
And opened it with trembling hands : 
“ Only some pearls, alas!” he sighed, 
“ Their beauty might adorn a throne, 
But save no life in desert lone.” 


THE teacher who has time for the teachers’ meeting, 
and for professional reading, usually has time and taste 
for all other duties. An ounce of preparation pre- 
pares for a pound of work, 


Our CORRESPONDENTS AND SUBSCRIBERS are now 
found in every State and territory in the United States. 
Hence the occasion for an edition of THe JourNAL 
styled NaTionaL. Our subscribers are invited to send 
us the names of their friends. 


THE Philadelphia correspondent of the Yournal des 
Jnstituteurs finds much to approve of in the use made 
of the blackboard in American schools ; he also speaks 
of the improved styles that one sees of this useful aid 
to the teacher. He highly commends the frequent 
practice of letting the scholars draw maps without 
copies, and speaks with satisfactiomof the specimens 
exhibited. Some, he says, are rude, and evidently the 
work of children, but we none the less congratulate the 
masters on the results obtained. He thinks it a waste 
of time to write after dictation long lists of unusual and 
almost unpronouncable words that are seldom met 
with, and greatly prefers oral analyses and rules ac- 
quired by practice, rather than by theoretical defini- 
tion ; speaking with much favor, in this connection, of 
the books recently published by Professor Swinton, 
which tend to replace the teaching of grammar by the 
teaching of the language. : 


oracle the spirit of the living present rather than the 
mythical tradition of the past. Our friend Jones, the 
artist, declares the new an improvement over the old ; 
Brown, the business man, says “that means enter- 
prise”; and the jolly old pedagogue, Banks, who has 
come to his glasses, says that he can read the title 
better in his old age. _ Hold it up to the light and see the 
clean-cut face of the types, wish THE JouRNAL success for 
1877, its editor peace and happiness, and its publisher a 
purse full of dollars to pay the bills, with all the heart- 
iness that THE JOURNAL and its editor greets the read- 
ers along the sea, among the mountains, on the prairies, 
among the snowbanks of the North, and the orange 
groves and magnolias of the South. 


THE personal qualities of the teacher are readily dis- 
covered by discerning pupils. If a teacher understands 
the art of being agreeable, and has the power to give 
pleasure, and at the same time seems to be a party to 
all the enjoyments that grow out of all the relations of 
school life, it adds marvelously to his ability and 
usefulness in the work of instruction. The power to 
please without seeming to make any outward effort, is 
a qualification for the position of a teacher of young 
children, that, combined with common sense and pru- 
dential tact, will secure to them an influence much 
more valuable than mere learning or wit. By this we 
do not mean that a teacher should dissemble, or use 
words of meaningless courtesy, but he may be very 
agreeable, strictly consistent with truth and sincerity,— 
by a prudent silence when he cannot concur, and a 
pleasing assent when he can. Now and then, such 
natural power is given to the teacher without special 
pérsonal training ; but generally, it has to be gained by 
culture, by much knowledge of the world, and a com- 
plete command over all the unlovely elements of human 
nature. 


Amonc the reminiscences of school life, many teach- 
ers of long experience will, doubtless, recall many in- 
teresting specimens of “oratory,” with which they and 
their pupils have been favored by school visitors more 
or less distinguished. They will remember the wise 
and serious look, and solemn tones that accompanied 
the remark to the listening pupils, “that these school 
days were the most delightful and happy they would 
ever enjoy.” In their endeavor to impress their young 
hearers, they seemed almost to make their school life, 
past and present, appear as “choice bits” of their life- 
time. 

We well remember to have heard John A. Andrew, 
while Governor of Massachusetts, make a spirited and 
able protest against this philosophy of school life, 
which has ever been the favorite, staple theme of the 
school orator’s most fervid eloquence. Many parents, 
and some teachers, have fallen into the same strain in 
speaking of the period of childhood and- youth. This 
seems to us to be not only false in philosophy, but 
practically wrong in its influence upon childhood and 


youth, The true doctrine or philosophy of life seems 


past, except so far as a retrospective view may teach 
how to avoid that which brought pain and trouble in- 
stead of peace and pleasure. The discreet use of the 
present prepares the way, and gives strength for wiser 
efforts inthe future. We should stimulate the mind, 
and bring the will into exercise, to aid in all reasonable 
endeavors to secure whatever tends to increase our 
measure of happiness. Each day should develop some 
latent power for enjoyment, as the fruit of the experi- 
ence of the past. The young should be encouraged to 
expect good in store for them, as yet unreached, which 
will enlarge their realm of happy experiences. It may 
not be identical in character with that of the present 
or past ; still it may be equally pleasurable, equally full 
of joyous anticipations, and contribute the pearly dew 
and gentle rain that will keep fresh the flowers of love, 
hope, and joy in the soul. 

What mankind regard as troubles and cares, belong 
to every period of life. The trials and frictions of 
childhood and youth are as trying, as a rule, and as — 
severe, in proportion to the ability to bear up under 
them, as come to those in the more advanced stages of 
life. All along the journey there will be a blending of 
pleasures with anxieties, joys with fears; and in our 
counsels to the young we should strive to encourage 
them to expect better things to come, if their conduct 
and effort are in harmony with principles of action that 
tend to produce honest pleasure. We should try to 
make their desires for real happiness more imperative 
and intense, as their area of activity and opportunities 
for usefulness are extended. In short, this doctrine of 
progressive enjoyment demands the wisest exercise of 
all the powers of mind and heart, and places our best 
days constantly before us, and those left behind us be- 
yond the possibility of a doubt; or, as the poet ex- 
presses the idea,— 

“ Those joys are lodg’d beyond the reach of fate.” 


Methods of Teaching Reading.—No. II. 


SYLLABICATION. 

One of the most serious obstacles in the way of the 
pupil’s progress in reading, is his imperfect knowledge 
of syllabication, —a subject which properly belongs to 
spelling. In a large majority of our schools, the pupil 
meets with a new word, and stops to spell it ; or, what 
is more likely, it is pronounced for him by the teacher, 
and so they worry on together through the lesson. Let 
a committee-man, while listening to such a class, take 
out his watch and note the actual loss of time spent in 
this way, and he will be surprised to find that fre- 
quently one-third of the time has actually been thrown 
away. The difficulty is, that the pupil has not learned 


‘to analyze a word, or, in other words, to divide it into 


syllables at a glance. Between words of one and two 
syllables, and longer words, there is a great gulf, which 
has not been bridged over. 

Several years ago, I hit on a happy expedient for 


remedying thjs difficulty, which is so simple, and with 
me it proved so successful, that I recommend it with 


> 
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much confidence, and trust I shall be pardoned if I 
elaborate my method quite fully, for it is a fact that the 
best teachers unconsciously, and very frequently, have 
the yawning gulf for a long time unbridged for the 
pupil. 

I call out the class in the Third Reader. It is com- 
posed of pupils whose attainments are very unequal, 
and I shall be likely to find among them several very 
imperfect readers. I address the first in the most famil- 
iar manner possible, as follows : 

“What letters are called vowels?” Ans.—*A, e, i, 
0, u, y.” I now write them on the board. 

“Why are they called vowels?” No answer. 

In spite of all the drill on this subject, I have not 
found one pupil in a hundred in our mixed schools who 
could answer the question. 

“Well, I will answer for you. Every syllable you 
speak or read, must have, at least, one of these vowels 
in it. You cannot pronounce a single syllable without 
a vowel to help you.” 

“ What is the vowel in c-a-T?” Ans.—* A.” 

“ Let me hear you pronounce caf without sounding 
the 2. All youcan do is to say c-T. These vowels 
are called voice or sound letters. Now name the sound 
letters in man, ship, doll, uncle, tendency.” 

The teacher now writes the following rule on the 
board, to be committed to memory: very syllable must 
have, at least, one vowel, in order to pronounce it. 


“ All other letters are called consonants, because they | _ 


are pronounced with the help of the vowels.” 

The teacher may develop the use of the consonants 
more fully if he chooses. At this stage of study, I 
have found it of no advantage. I now enter into famil- 
iar conversation with the class, looking especially at 
lazy Bill, in something like the following manner : 

“Tf you have on your plate at dinner a chunk of 


- meat, what do you do with it?” 


“T cut it into small pieces and eat it?” 

“That is might; you could not swallow it without 
doing so. Now, did you ever, while reading, come 
across a word that seemed as large as your fist, and 
you could not tell what it was?” A comical leer lights 
up their faces, and they acknowledge the fact. “Well, 
we will call these chunk words, and we must contrive to 
eat them up just as we did the meat, before we can 
swallow them.” 

I now write in a bold hand on the board one of the 
longest words in our language. Let it be 1NCOMPRE- 
HENSIBILITY. 

* Now tell me which is the first vowel in this word.” 
“1.” “What letter or letters are used with it when 
you pronounce it?” “wn.” “How do you pronounce 
them together?” “in.” I now draw a vertical line 
separating the syllable from the rest of the word, thus: 
In’‘comprehensibility. “What is the next vowel?” 
“o,.” “What letters do you use with it in order to 
pronounce it?” “c and mg.” “Pronounce all three 
letters.” “com.” “All right.” I now draw another 
vertical line, leaving the word thus: In’com’prehensi- 
bility. “Pronounce the first syllable.” “The second.” 
In this way I go through the whole word, drawing ver- 
tical lines to separate each syllable just as soon as they 
have analyzed and pronounced it, when the word will 
appear on the board thus: IN’com’pReE’HEN’ sI'BIL’I’TyY. 

I now ask the class to pronounce each syllable in the 
whole word very slowly, and then more rapidly, till they 
can do it readily and quickly. Now this is the process 
through which the mind must pass in pronouncing 
every new word. Take other words and let them sep- 
arate them, but do not make the fatal mistake of doing 
their work for them, and you will recognize the fact, 
perhaps for the first time, that these children had 
already learned the power of the vowel-sounds, and 
their relations with the consonants, but had not learned 
how to separate long words into syllables with suffi- 
cient rapidity. Here is where the great point is gained 
by this exercise. The gulf has been bridged over, and 
whenever a new word occurs in the lesson, transfer it 


to the board and analyze it, and soon there will be no 
further difficulty. 

I was much amused, not long ago, while visiting a 
primary school of children under nine years of age. 
As the teacher was very successful in her work, I 
thought I would try the same experiment on them as I 
had on those of a higher grade, but without anticipat- 
ing any valuable results. The children seemed to ap- 
preciate the exercise, and I left it discretionary with 
the teacher whether she should pursue it further. 
Meeting her a few days afterward, I asked her if the 
children had done anything more with the great words. 
“Yes,” said she, “and they have amused themselves 
by marking off the syllables with their pencils, all over 
their books, and everywhere else.” : 

Not more than two or three lessons need be devoted 
to this exercise, and then the successful teacher will 
suddenly find a marked improvement in the class. 
Write on the board ten or. more very long words, and 
let them draw the vertical lines and criticize each other. 
Let the best scholar in the class find a list of the long- 
est words, and write or print them on the board, for 
the class to divide into syllables, and they will enjoy 
and profit by it. The saving of time by this exercise is 
immense. A principle has been learned by the pupil 
which, without recourse to a tedious set of rules, en- 
ables him to go on successfully in his efforts to be a 
rapid reader. ENTITY. 


Mosses, &c., in Winter. 


BY W. W. BAILEY, 


There is nothing in nature brighter than the mosses 
and lichens. Whether it is from their intrinsic verdure, 
or from the fact that the surroundings in winter are 
sombre, I cannot say. I accept these green oases just 
as they are, giving God thanks. There is something 
especially alluring about them; the velvety sheen en- 
tices one as well as the fresh, clean odor. I have seen 
a birch-tree standing on a carpet which Brussels could 
not excel. Some of the trees, decrepit with age, and 
fatigued by long standing, wrap their feet about with 
costly rugs of moss. They admire oriental ease, these 
old-time fellows, and what could be softer, cooler, and 
more refreshing than these billowy cushions ? 

As we walk through the woods, brown with the weeks 
of former seasons, where the hazel catkins and tassels 
of alder alone give promise of returning life, it is with 
a feeling of exultation that we come to a bed of moss. 
Here in miniature stand the trees of the forest. Pines, 
and ferns, and the grace of deciduous woods, are all 
imitated. Nor are the mosses content with copying 
the natural forms about them. We find-in their seed- 
vessels,—or, to speak more correctly, in their fructifica- 
tion,—most astonishing similitudes to helmets, lances, 
and other items of medizval outfit. The colors are ex- 
tremely varied, passing through all gradations of green, 
to a sort of white. Where the mosses abandon the 
trial of tints, the lichens take it up. Although usually 
of a gray appearance, there are some that are of a vivid 
yellow. We have noted a stone-wall that looked like a 
sort of palette upon which Nature had tried hér brushes. 
Upon it there is a strange confusion of hues, resolving 
themselves into a wild harmony. The pigments are 
not yet ready for the painting of a cardinal flower. It 
is with a few faint, tremulous touches of color, that the 
artist first begins. She works up through anemones, 
violets, and columbines, to the full splendor of the 
summer and glory of the autumn. Often she writes in 
hieroglyphics upon the bark of the trees, stories more 
ancient and more mysterious than Layard interpreted. 
It is, perhaps, well enough to know that Nebuchad- 
nezzar declared war in such and such a year, but what 
would we not give to decipher the legends of an earlier 
period, engraved in these perishable characters! For 


lichens antedated the advent of man or animal, and 


, Were gray upon the rocks before even the coal-making 


ferns were developed, Both mosses and lichens, and 
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the beautiful weeds of the sea, can retrace their history 
almost to the dawn of time. Even now they will en- 
dure when all else perishes. Upon the deserts of 
Nevada or Sahara we will find them, in the desolate 
island of Verguelen in the south, or in the north as far 
as the gallant Nares has carried the British flag. Even 
at the top of Mount Blanc, or higher yet, upon the 
Himalaya, they live upon the borders of the snow. 
Everywhere they are the last vegetation we meet. We 
are apt to despise these humble beginnings of life, so 
far removed from ourselves in the scale of progress ; 
but they have their uses in the scheme. Take a fresh 
surface of rock as it comes from the quarry, and leave 
it exposed a few years to the weather. Upon it we will 
begin to see spots of lichen like fossil tear-drops. The 
little plants will begin to disintegrate the mineral, some 
soil will be formed, and mosses will spring up. 

Both lichens and mosses being epiphytic, only re- 
quire a foothold ; their sustenance is derived from the 
air. By their decay more plants are accumulated, and 
plants of higher orders can now find a home. Pushing 
down their rootlets between the interstices of the stone, 
they aid its final dissolution. Its constituents, lime, 
salts, magnesia, and potash salts, or whatever they may 
be, are swept by the stream into the alluvial bottoms, 
and thus our land, impoverished by continual produc- 
tion, is re-enriched by the drainage from the mountains. 
They are silent workers, those laborers in green and 
gray, but they well perform their task. Was it not Old 
Mortality who, with a sublime love of the unknown 
dead, used with his chisel to renew the churchyard in- 
scriptions? The lichens are envious of our human 


taph. There is something pathetic and tender in the 
way they do it. The legend that inscribes our brief. 
life-history, be it true or false, they soften down with 
loving lines. They cluster around the names of our 
dear ones fondly as do our memories. In God’s own 
hand-writing they inscribe an eternal hope. 


Our School Matters Judged by a Foreigner. 


(From Le Journal des Instituteurs.) 

“ Tf anything strikes and offends one at the first glance 
in the scholastic institutions of the United States, it is 
the want of stability in the ranks of teachers. Every- 
thing combines to render impossible that stability which 
we judge indispensable ; the great majority of classes 
are directed by females, who fulfill these functions only 


the superintendent of schools, is subject to election 
either every year or every two or three years ; no pro- 
vision is made, as a matter of course, for a retiring pen- 
sion ; and finally, the schools are forcibly subject to 
political iufluences, and consequently to speculations of 
personal or party interest. These are, in our eyes, so 
many unfortunate circumstances. The Americans do 
not deny them ; but they are, so far, the consequences 
of their political and social organization, and while 


striving to attenuate in practice these inconveniences, 
they do not find them more grave in school matters 
than in the rest of their public life ; living under the 
régime of pure democracy, the matter of election is in- 
variably applied among them to every domain.” 


The writer, after mentioning that sometimes, in spite 
of the want of stability so much deplored, a man of 
worth is able to retain his position for a number, of 
years, thus contfnues : 

“It is a distinguished good fortune for a State or a 
city to preserve thus during fifteen or twenty years 
the same man at the head of the public schools ; 
the personal influence of such a man is then felt in- 
finitely more than would be the case amongst us. We 
find in Boston itself one of the most remarkable exam- 
ples that contemporary America can furnish. Mr. J. D. 
Philbrick, elected superintendent of the public schools 
of Boston in 1856, still occupies this position, after the 


single interruption of one year, which sufficed to make 
those interested comprehend all they would lose by 


records ; they will, in time, obliterate the proudest epi- ° 


to the period of their marriage ; every teacher, even — 


if 
| 
| 
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depriving themselves of the services of a man so emi- 
inent. Mr. Philbrick is, in fact, of the small num- 
ber of those for whom the school is not a means but an 
end. Hecommenced there as a simple teacher, passed 
successively through all the grades of primary and sec- 
ondary instruction, and could say at the moment of 
quitting his charge, not expecting to be recalled so 
soon: ‘ After more than thirty years passed, without a 
single day of interruption, in the service of the public 
schools, I close here my professional career. It was 
the career of my choice, and my highest ambition. I 
had put into it all my heart, and found an opportunity 
to contribute, for my humble part, to the public good.’ 
“ A glance at the public schools of Boston will suffice 


to make your readers appreciate the profoundly happy 
effect produced upon the direction of scholastic affairs 
by the continued influence, so rare in America, of a 


veritable pedagogue.” 


Our Historic English Tongue. 


BY FREDK. S. JEWELL, PH.D. 


NO. 1.— WHY OUR ENGLISH LANGUAGE SHOULD 
BE STUDIED. 

1. What is here attempted. — This is to be neither a 
grammar, a rhetoric, nor a history of English literature, 
but rather an introduction, an aid, a complement, to 
the study of all three. . 

Grammar simply sets forth what the language now 
is, as the correct vehicle of our common thought. 
Rhetoric shows how it must be used to produce elegant 
writing or effective oratory. Literature puts in order 
before us, its existing wealth of thought and style. 

Here, the sole aim is to show what have been the 
sources, growths, and accidents of the language ; 
what has given it the elements, qualities, and capacities 
it now possesses ; in other words, what has made it what 
it is, in our current grammar, rhetoric, and literature, 
The realm to be traversed and possessed is historic 
alone. 

2. The present design. The immediate object here is 
three fold. A fresh and inviting field of linguistic 
study is to be opened to the learner,—one alike free 
from hackneyed details, tedious formulas, and endless 
disputations. He is to add to his existing vocabulary, 
a rich accession of curious and forceful terms, and a 
finer knowledge of the too generally concealed life and 
power of our English words. He is also to learn the 
great practical truth, that the master-languages of the 
world, like all stable constitutions, like all great nations, 
like the race itself, are not devised creations, but 
growths ; and that in slow, silent, long-continued, and 
wide-spreading growth, lies the whole secret of their 
breadth, wisdom, stability, and power. Not what is 
solely of our to-day or yesterday, is the greatest and 
the best, but what is the fullest and ripest growth of the 
complete heretofore. 

3. This study, due to the Pabst as our mother- 
tongue. — This historic study of the language is rightly 
due to it, as our mother-tongue. It has come down to 
us, under the preserving and perfecting providence of 
God, as a prime part of our ancestral wealth. The in- 
heritance of nationality, territory, institutions, and treas- 
ure, is well, Far better is the inheriting of the thought, 
feeling, and purpose, which throughout the ages, 
wrought together to produce them, that thought, feel- 
ing, and purpose, are embalmed in the historic lan- 
guage. Through that, we reach the inner and more 
potential life of our forefathers. Of all our national 
heirlooms, that of language is the most grateful and 
glowing. Its interwoven threads of almost heraldic 
richness of color, overshot and undershot, in subtle al- 
ternations of light and shade, took their tints and de- 
vices from the thought, the toil, and the trial, of the 
Ongoing periods and generations. There is a fascina- 
tion in the study of such a language, simply as being 
our mother-tongue. 


4- To it, as representative of our own condition, char- 
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acter, and learning. — Our language is not merely our 
means of expressing our ideas. It is the type and 
counterpart of our real, though often undiscovered self. 
It represents much of our existing condition and char- 
acter, social, civil, and literary. To know a language 
in its inner character and life, is to know in like man- 
ner the people who speak it. The language in its 
home-words, its political terms, its military phrases, 
only gives kaleidoscopic views of what the people are 
at their firesides, in the forum, and in the field. 

Besides this, in the language, are treasured up the 
intellectual achievements of a people. There are to 
be found the curious research, the profound thought, 
the subtle fancy, the glowing imagination, the resistless 
eloquence, of the national mind. Of all this intellect- 
ual wealth, there are treasured up, in the English lan- 
guage, stores unsurpassed in extent, purity, and power, 
by those of any other tongue. Whoever undertakes to 
win them, soon finds himself overwhelmed with their 
variety and vastness. 

5. Also, to its pre-eminence in character and associa- 
tions.—For all its curious Mosaic of manifold tongues, 
it has its own intrinsic excellence. Wanting the poetic 
sweetness of the Italian, the colloquial grace of the 
French, the sonorous dignity of the Spanish, the sturdy 
vigor and self-consistency of the German, it is unsur- 
passed by none in variety, copiousness, strength, and ele- 
vation. One of the finest Gothic scholars of the age,— 
Jacob Grimm, — passionately attached, as he is, to his 
native German, attributes to the English “a highly 
spiritual genius, and a wonderfully happy development, 
and condition ;” and, beyond that, “a veritable power 
of expression, such as perhaps never stood at the com- 
mand of any other language of men.” He declares 
that, in “wealth, goodness, and closeness of structure, 
no other language at this day spoken, deserves to com- 
pare with it,—not even our own German, which is torn 
even as we are torn, and must shake off many defects, 
before it can enter boldly into competition with the 
English.” 

Besides this, no language has been so vitally associ- 
ated with the highest struggles and achievements of 
religion and philosophy, liberty and law, among man- 
kind. The best examples of a constitutional monarchy 
and a representative democracy ; the highest type of 
Catholic Christianity, and denominational purity and 
vigor ; the most comprehensive systems of popular ed- 
ucation ; and the most humane and successful schemes 
for the welfare of mankind, are indissolubly linked with 
the English language. Through it, they have found a 
fitting and world-wide utterance ; in it, their history has 
been fragrantly and forever embalmed. 

6. Zo its wide diffusion, and its possible universality.— 
It is marvelous to what an extent the English lan- 
guage, — the fabric of a limited island race, — has dif- 
fused itself among mankind. On the wings of discov- 
ery, conquest, commerce, and religion, it has made it- 
self at home in almost every part of the habitable 
globe, and has everywhere impressed itself upon both 
savage and civilized races, as the accompaniment of an 
almost incomprehensible national activity and power. 

And though it has, as it were, belted the round world 
with its vocables, it has not yet reached its limit. Al- 
most with each succeeding year, it makes some new 
and striking advance, breasted along its summits, and 
lighted through all its depths, by the living force of the 
Anglo-Norman tongue, each successive wave of Anglo- 
Norman progress, breaks higher and wider along the 
shores of human being. Already does it justify the 
striking declaration of Grimm, that it “may with all 
right be called a world-language, and like the English 
people, appears destined hereafter to prevail with a 
sway more extensive than its present, over all portions 
of the globe.” 

7. Whatis to be sought in the present stud). —What is 
now to be sought in this study of our English language 
may be thus summed up: Whence the language was 


derived, and from what sources it has been enriched ; 


through what growths and revolutions it has passed, and 
what, the meanwhile, have been its gains and losses ; 
what striking changes have marked its elements, and 
what deep significance many of these changes involve ; 
what dangers threaten it, and what attention should be 
given to the averting of those dangers ; and, lastly, 
what is its present composition and character, and in 
what representative authors may be fouud the best ex- 
emplification of its phases and capabilities. 

Beyond this, the student is to seek for himself, the 
enriching of his own knowledge with new facts and 
principles, and that more perfect command of the lan- 
guage} which is the secret and soul of all effective 
speech. A still nobler aim he may have in view,—that 
of growing into a juster appreciation of its excellence 
as a providential gift, and deeper concern for the influ- 
ence which it is to exert over the minds of men. 


Varieties. 


— People who live and move in crowded rooms with- 
out ventilation, should remember that man’s own breath 
is his greatest enemy; that air once breathed is unfit 
for respiration. 

— A young lady was asked, upon her return from 
church last Sunday, what the text was, to which she 
unhesitatingly replied, “‘ Blessed are the dressmakers.” 

— It is not astonishing that men, who have the whole 
world to conquer, will bother their great heads with 
the tightness of a woman’s skirts. 

— A bright little girl has invented a new verb to ex- 
press the act of coaxing street waifs into the Sunday- 
school. She had been puzzled as to what she could do 
to help the master’s work, when it occurred to her that 
she might do some missionary work in that direction, 
and then she broke out with: “ I’ll tell you what I can 
do ; I can highway and hedge ’em!” Now let us have 
highway-and-hedge-’em bands. Call in the poor to the 
feast. That’s what we want. Yes, give us Highway-and- 
hedge-’em bands. 

— The first daily paper started in England a hundred 
and seventy years ago, was published by Elizabeth Mal- 
let, in Fleet Street, London, and called the Daily Cour- 
ant, The Official Gazette is the oldest London paper 
now in existence ; next to it comes the Morning fost, 
which is over a hundred years old. 

— No human desire is more imperative and intense, 
none more bespeaks man’s relationship to the divine, 
than the longing to know which implies a truth-seeking 
soul. And surely if there is any emergency in which a 
man has a right to go straight to God himself, it is when 
he longs for light on the great moral and spiritual prob- 
lems that beset every thoughtful nature. 

— A New York schoolmaster told a young miss that 
the word “obligatory” meant binding, whereupon she 
laid her head upon her hand, and after a brief cogitation, 
handed the teacher this sentence: 
my spelling-book is worn out.” He fainted. 


— Dare to be honest, good, and sincere, 
Dare to please God, and you never need fear. 


Dare to be brave in the cause of the right, 
Ware with the enemy ever to fight. 


Dare to be loving and patient each day, 
Dare speak the truth, whatever you say, 


Dare to be gentle and orderly, too, 
Dare shun the evil, whatever you do. 


Dare to speak <pes and ever be true, 
Dare to do right and you'll find your way through. 


— When young Hopeful entered Harvard College he 
wrote to his parents that he must have a study-table. 
It was given. When the parent visited the room a year 
afterward he inspected the table. There were marks as 
if of tumblers. He simply said, “I judge, my boy, that 
your rank in your class will not be very high.” “ Why, 
father, how can you tell?” “The carpet under the 
table is not worn at all, but the covering is a good deal 


defaced.” The old gentleman was a collegian himself 
once. 


— An Oregon boy, who got to school the other day 


a few minutes before the master and his fellows, de- 


“ The obligatory of 
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clared a vacancy and cast the whole vote of the school 
in favor of a holiday. 

— “ You cannot consecrate your energies to labor and 
to God without glorious results, All things will teach 
and fashion you, if you have but the eye to perceive, 
and the grace to learn their moral lessons.” — Adlon. 

— “Pray, Mr. Professor, what is a periphrasis?” 
“ Madame, it is simply a circumlocutory cycle of orator- 
ical sonorosity, circumscribing an atom of ideality, lost 
in verbal profundity.” “Thank you, sir.” 

— Dom Pedro, it is said, married at the age of 17. 


Self Culture. 


BY C. E. BLAKE, 
Principal of High School, Eastport, Me. 

In every position of life, men ought to aim at as high 
a state of cultivation as possible. Whoever does it is 
constantly enlarging his sphere of usefulness, and find- 
ing a wider field of enjoyment. The more conspicuous 
and responsible his position, the more persistent should 
he be in the pursuit of culture and knowledge. 

As a professional man, occupying a responsible posi- 
tion, the teacher should be careful to add constantly to 
his knowledge. Teachers usually work hard; and it 
may seem next to an impossibility, to do very much in 
the line of study outside of school work. And so it 
may be, sometimes, especially with young teachers. 
But as they continue in the profession, work becomes 
easier, and they have more time. Two things are requi- 
site— the ability to economise time, and perseverence 
in accomplishing littles. 

By occupying a few moments each day in some line, 
one can accomplish very much in a year. Perhaps at 
the noon intermission, the teachers could take fifteen 
minutes for study. If not at noon, he might devote that 
small fraction of the evening. There are very few teach- 
ers who cannot afford to take this time out of the 
twenty-four hours. And though a quarter of an hour is 
so very short, seeming almost insignificant, yet a great 

‘deal can he accomplished, if it is faithfully employed 
upon some one branch. Let the teacher take French, 
German, or any other study that he wishes, and devote 
to it a certain portion of each day. He may think it 
does not amount to any thing, at first, but he will see 
occasion to change his mind in a year. It is better to 
have a specified time, for that will be the work of the 
hour, and it will be more sure of being performed, 
Then other spare moments, that will almost surely come, 
can be devoted to papers and general reading, which 
should not be neglected. If a regular time be allotted 
for a certain work, one will find that he has nearly, if 
not quite, as much time for recreation as otherwise. It 
will simply take from time which he has, perhaps un- 
consciously, wasted before. 

It is almost incredible how much littles amount to in 
the end. One thing that men carefully observe who 
are seeking wealth, is patiently and consistently to look 
after the littles. Many a man has accumulated a good 
property by the saving of pennies. We do not unfre- 
quently hear of men crowded with cares of professional 
life, who have patiently pursued a study for a short 
time each day, till they have become proficient in it. 

I know many teachers are over-worked, but by econ- 
omizing time, and being persistent, they might surprise 
themselves ; and the work, being in an entirely new 
direction, might refresh rather than additionally weary 
their exhausted systems. 7 


— After all, a common error is too devoté to much 
time to ora/ reading. The ability to read for others 
should not be more sought after, than the ability to 
read understandingly for ourselves. ‘The latter is the 
more important. We need more silent reading taught 
in our inn The power to glean from the printed 
page, by silent meditation, the knowledge contained 
« great service to the. pupils 


Accuracy in Statement. 
BY N. C. WENTWORTH. 


In order to facilitate the prompt and careful distri- 
bution of the United States mails, Postmaster-General 
Jewell requested that letter-writers should, in all cases, 
give the name of the county in addition to that of the 
town and State, to which they desired the letter to be 
forwarded ; a large proportion of the mail matter that 
finds its way to the Dead Letter Office being miscarried 
on account of inaccuracy or insufficiency in address. 

Accuracy in statement is made a specialty in the 
primary schools of the day, so that Mary, if asked how 
many oranges make a dozen, is required to say not 
merely twelve, but twelve oranges; if asked how many 
fingers there are on her left hand, the answer is ac- 
counted incorrect unless given in the concrete form. 

This accuracy of statement is impressed upon the 
minds of teachers of primary departments, and becomes 
almost a mania with them, but is seldom carried into 
the upper grades, and still more seldom passes the 
threshold of the high school. That college professors 
are deficient in this particular, may be judged from the 
wording of the accompanying advertisements, taken 
from the columns of leading newspapers: . 


BEAVER CoLLEGe.—This institution, so beautifully and health- 
fully located on the banks of the Ohio, in a refined community, 
offers many advantages to those desiring a complete education. 
Under the direction of Dr. Taylor for nearly a score of years, it is 
recognized as one of our most thorough schools, and offers with 
its large musical faculty, the very best cpportunity for a thorough 
and systematic course in music. An effort has been made also to 
bring its expenses within reach of persons of moderate income. 
Term opens Sept. 12th. Send for catalogue. 


McKEnbrEE CoLLeGE.—The Fall term of this old and popular 
Institution will commence Sept. 14 prox. Full courses of study, 
classical and scientific. Open to both sexes. Special boarding 
accommodations for ladies. For particulars address the President, 

Rev. J. W. Locxr, D.D. 


In the first of these articles, we are invited to send 
for a catalogue. Where shall we send? The Ohio is 
a long river, and doubtless many refined communities 
are to be found along its banks; but in which one 
shall we find this haunt of the industrious little crea- 
ture that has given its name to this institution? The 
second is like unto the first, in that it takes for granted 
that all know the situation of "McKendree College. 
Will Dr. Locke send the key to the address of the 
President, of whom particulars are to be obtained? 

Even the ladies, who are said never to lack for words, 
sometimes make the same blunder, as witness: “ The 
second quarterly meeting of the Northwestern branch 
of the W. F. M. S., was held Sept. 14th, and was well 
attended.” But we have not the slightest clue as to 
where the meeting was held. 

Does the correspondent mean what he says when he 
writes: “ We are sorry to state that the Mr. Hofer has 
gone East to attend the funeral of his father”? 

An advertiser publishes as follows : 


THE SUCCESSFUL OPENING OF Mrs. J. BARROW’S MILLINERY 
last week will be continued all of this, having enlarged her force 
to prepare for the rush. The two large rooms which she has 
added to her store are elegant, and well worthy of a visit. Her 
Millinery is superb, and prices so low as to defy competition. 
Human-uair switches made to order. Combings or tangled made 
into any style. Hair-dressing a specialty. AVENUE. 


And still another speaks of “the Fall openings at 
Barr’s grand Dry Goods’ Arcade during this week.” 

It may be said that the two last are local advertise- 
ments published in local papers ; but it is barely possi- 
ble that customers might be found for Barr and for 
Mrs. Barrow outside a very limited circle, did they 
make known the place of their abode. 

People that seldom go beyond the limits of their own 
neighborhood, are apt to conclude that the narrow 
orbit in which they revolve, is the whole of the terres- 
trial sphere, and that they, themselves, are stars of the 
first magnitude. This conceit is taken out of them by 
hard knocks, when they come in contact with the outer 
world. This over-weening self-esteem is often the 
cause of such inaccuracies of statement of localities as 
are given above, 


— Cheerfulness is the constant sunshine of the school 
room. 
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THE HILL-SIDE COASTERS. 


BY ELLEN 0, PECK. 


Brightly falls the winter sunlight 
On the fields of sparkling snow, 

Clearly rings the boyish whistle 
Where the merry coasters go. 


Up and down the crusted hill-side, 
On the clear and frosty air, 

Comes the sound of merry voices,— 
Boys and girls the coasting share. 


Far away from busy city, 
Far away from hum of town, 

In the play-time as in life-work,— 
Toiling up and sliding down. 


Rosy cheeks and eyes all sparkling, 
Joy and grace which health can give, 
In their faces written brightly, 
“’Tis a blessed thing to live.” 


Generous hearts, so warm and tender, 
Beating ‘neath the homely dress; 
Growing minds on these free hillsides 

Future years shall know and bless. 


Little hands, so brown and hardy, 
May work out a great reform ; 

Voices now so sweet and merry 
Yet may quell a nation’s storm. 


Where the demons of Intemperance 
Talent, truth and love immerse, 

These brown hands may toil with vigor, 
And uproot a country’s curse. 


»Tis to hearts so brave and tender, 

Joined with frames of strength and health, 
That we look, in hope and gladness, 

For the nation’s coming wealth. 


Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


THE BOSTON METHOD OF TEACHING DRAWING 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of the Yournal: 

I received this morning by mail, and entirely unso- 
licited, the two enclosures, which I forward to you with- 
out asking the consent of either of the authors, — neither 
of whom will, I hope, object to the appearance of their 
productions in the columns of THE JouRNAL. The fol- 
lowing explanation will enable teachers to see the bear- 
ings of the two documents. The lady teacher, who 
writes the first, is one of many teachers of the Boston 
schools who has faithfully attended the Normal classes 
in drawing, which the city has maintained during the 
last five years, and, after passing the requisite examina- 
tions, has received a diploma of competency to teach 
drawing in the public schools, from the school com- 
mittee. 

Having had her interest thus awakened, she, along 
with many of her fellow-teachers, sought more advanced 
instruction in the State Normal Art School. One of the 
exercises in the school is to produce a sheet of analyses 
of three distinct styles of ornament, either ancient, me- 
dieval, or modern. This is the sheet she refers to as 
having borrowed from the school, all the works of the 
students during training being retained in the school 
until a group of study, such as that for one certificate, 
has been completed, when the whole set is returned to 
the student who produced it. 


As regards the second document, perhaps it is fully 
explained by the first, but I should like to add a few 
remarks. 

The ornamentist and the scholar will not need to be 
reminded that the description or criticism ‘of an ancient 
style of ornament, made by a mature individual of ten 
years of age, is not likely to be entirely comprehensive 
or wholly accurate. But I would submit that the amount 
of intelligent knowledge, which is also accurate, pos- 
sessed by this ten-year-old boy, is something entirely 
novel as an educational result, and that this is due to 
the alliance of drawing with historical teaching. 


Many other branches of education are as capable of 
being helped and illustrated by drawing, in the same 
manner. The paragraph near the end of the boy’s 
composition ought to delight the hearts of the trustees 
of the Fine Arts Museum, affording as it does a con- 
clusive proof that the museum is already an educational 
agent; and I hope, before long, the public will so sup- 


port the trustees in their work, that the collection will 
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be open three days per week, free, instead of one day, 
as at present. 

I regard this boy’s composition as something unique 
in art education, and will ask you to return it to me, for 
I propose to forward both it and the teacher’s letter to 
the London School Board Chronide, to show our cous- 
ins across the Atlantic what the public school teachers 
of Boston can do in the way of teaching drawing. There 
is no parallel to it to-day, in the world. 


WALTER SMITH, 


Director of Drawing, Boston Public Schools. 
Dee. 14, 1876. 


EMERSON SCHOOL, Dec. 4, 1876. 

Mr. Smith,—I1 borrowed my sheet of Hist. Orn. from the Art 
School a few weeks ago, to illustrate to my class something that I 
was teaching them about Egypt. It occurred to me that a few 
lessons in Egypt. Orn. given in a conversational exercise, might be 
reproduced as an exercise in composition from the class, The boys 
seemed delighted with the idea, and “ our artist ” made the black- 
board drawings for me. The enclosed composition was the best 
one, though nearly every one was good. We have an exercise 
every Monday morning, in our hall, either in reading, declamation, 
or composition, the classes participating succeeding each other in 
regular order, from the highest grammar class to the lowest primary. 
To-day was my turn, and this lad appeared before the whole school, 
with the enclosed article, and, as he read, pointed to the ornaments 
which had been drawn by another boy for him. Mr. Blackinton 
was delighted with the exercise, and so were the teachers gener- 
ally. 

I thought you would like to know what use I am making of the 
knowledge I have so recently obtained, and that my sheet of orna- 
ment has served a good purpose. 

I have not resumed my studies in the Art School. I had hoped 
to return after the Christmas holidays, but fear now that I shall 
not be able. If, however, an occasional evening in the school will 
not be objected to, I hope to carry on some work at home. 

Respectfully yours, ELLENETH PILLSBURY. 


EGYPTIAN ORNAMENT. 

Every natioh has one or two ways of ornamenting things. These 
two kinds of ornaments are called symbolic and zsthetic. Sym. 
bolic ornaments are those that have a meaning, and are not gener- 
ally pretty. Aisthetic ornaments are only put on things to make 
them look pretty. 

The earliest style of ornament we know anything about is the 
Egyptian, dated B. C. 1800, and it was symbolic. The winged 
globe was composed of a large round ball, and a wing on each side, 
and two serpent’s heads. The ball meant creation, or the sun, the 
wings protection, and the serpents wisdom. It was placed over 
doors and windows, in passages, on temple walls and gates, and 
painted on their garments. Sometimes the wings were thirty feet 
in length, and sometimes, when cut in precious stones, so small 
you could hardly see them. So the winged globe to them meant 
power, protection, and wisdom. The beetle, a black bug, was used 
to secure good luck. Tt was painted on everything. Gold, silver, 
precious stones, and ivory, and the nicest materials were used in 
Egyptian ornaments. 

When the Egyptians died, their bodies were embalmed and put 
in mummy-cases. ‘These cases were completely covered with 
hieroglyphics. They were then put in mummy-pits or catacombs. 
Some cases found in Thebes were painted 3,600 years ago, but they 
look as bright as if they had just been done. They painted men 
yellow, women blue, and captives red. Ostrich feathers and feath- 
ers of other birds represented kings. The sacred tau, something 
like a cross, was put in the hand of every Egyptian statue. It 
meant life. These and other hieroglyphics were put on objects in 
broad bands, called friezes. Sometimes the whole frieze was 
covered with asps or serpents. They cut or painted them on tem- 
ple walls and pillars of temples, city walls, tombs, and ornamented 
their garments with them. 

The sphinx represented a man of strong body and mind, or the 
kings. There is a picture of the sphinx in our geography. The 
Egyptians worshipped the Nile River because they depended so 
much upon it for food. They made the wave-scroll to represent it 
in motion. The Lotus blossom grew in the Nile, and to them it 
meant fruitfulness. A blossom turned up, represented Upper 
Egypt, and one turned down, Lower Egypt. The Papyrus reed they 
thatched their houses with. This and the Lotus blossom were 
about the only flowers they used. 

The principal Egyptian ornaments are winged. die. Lotus blos- 

-som, feathers, sacred tau, wave-scroll, papyrus-reed, and beetle. I 
saw two mummy-cases in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, with 
these things painted on them, and many other things which were 
brought from Egypt. All styles have grown from the Egyptian. 
The Greek ornaments had no meaning, but were used only to make 
things look prettier. We ‘use some things’ now exactly as they 
were used by the Greeks 2,000 years ago, because we do not know 
enough to make any prettier ornaments. 
WILLIAM KiRKwoop (10 years). 
—— 
We think Ze Journal an excellent medium for advertising. 
Horace 
Manager for “‘ Zell’s Popglar Encyclopedia for N ew England.” 
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WRITING DECIMALS. 
To the Editor of The Journal: 

I have read with much interest every issue of your 
valuable journal, and only wish that I had the power to 
place it in the hands of every teacher in Kentucky. I 
am especially pleased with the space you give to corres- 
pondents, and have derived many valuable hints and 
suggestions from reading their Moles and Queries. 

I will present a thought on writing decimals which I 
have not seen in any of the text-books in general use, 
and from which I have derived assistance in the class- 
room. My observation is that pupils are deficient in 
the power to write decimals with ease and rapidity, even 
though they may read them or write whole numbers 
with great facility. If we convert decimal fractions into 
common, by writing down their denominators, thus, — 
Yoo, You's and then regarding both 
denominator and numerator as a whole number, and 
adding them together, we write their sum thus: 11, 125, 
1125, 10125, 101125, we will observe that the numbers 
last written would express decimally the values of the 
fractions above if the highest figure in each were a 
decimal point. Hence the rule: Write the sum of the 
numerator and denominator as a whole number, putting a 


decimal point for the highest figure. Ss.) T. L. 
Owensboro, Ky, 1876. 
MEANING OF THE LATIN PREPOSITION “OB.” 
To the Editor of The Fournal: 


In the JouRNAL of December 24, there is an exceed- 
ingly interesting criticism by J. P. L., of the old: trans- 
lation of the line in Virgil: 

“Cunctus ob Italiam terrarum clauditur orbis.” 


The writer suggests, that in translating the preposi- 
tion 0d, if we substitute in the direction of for the usual 
rendering on account of, we shall give the word a sense 
more in accordance with the scope of the passage and 
the context. An example from Cicero is given, which, 
it is thought, would support this rendering, also the very 
common use of 0d in composition. Such criticisms will 
be of great value, if we make thorough work with them, 
and not leave them until we have obtained a more com- 
plete knowledge of the whole subject to which they re- 
late. It would be difficult to prove that J. P. L. is not 
correct in the view here given, but the balance of author- 
ity and example is against it. The prevailing sense of 
ob is for, or on account of. ‘The word occurs fourteen 
times in the writings of Horace, and in every instance 
the meaning is substantially on” account of. 

I will cite the instances for students of Horace to 
examine: 16th Ode, 3d Book, 12th line ; 3d Satire, rst 
Book, 91st line ; 4th Satire, rst Book, 23d and 26th 
lines ; 6th Satire, rst Book, 87th line; 7th Satire, 1st 
Book, 14th line ; 3d Satire, 2d Book, 212th line; rst 
Epistle, rst Book, rogth line; 5th Epistle, rst Book, 
13th line ; 9th Epistle, rst Book, r2th line ; 16th Epistle, 
tst Book, 64th line; 2d Epistle, 2d Book, 32d line; 
Epistle to the Pisos, 220th and 390th lines. 

An examination of these lines will show how common 
land almost universal the sense of 0d, which is usually 
given in the line cited from Virgil, had become, what- 
ever may have been its primary signification. 


Boston, Dec. 5th. R. S. PERKINS. 


REASONING AND ARGUMENT. 

The question is asked by “J. S. R.” in the JouRNAL, 
October 7th How early should pupils be required to 
exercise their reasoning powers in arithmetic ? 

It is necessary to distinguish various uses of the term 
“reasoning.” It means, 1st, the mental operation 
whereby a conclusion is drawn from premises ; and 2d, 
the expression in language, of the steps of this mental 
operation. The first is properly reasoning, the second 
is properly argument. In the first sense of the word, 
human beings begin to reason as soon as they begin to 
observe. Every child has reasoned-upon many points 
and drawn many Correct conclusions before it has learned 


to talk. Sometimes the child, by a right method of rea-' 


soning, arrives at a wrong conclusion, as when it follows 
a general rule instead of making the exception, Such 
expressions as the “sheeps,” “we eated,” etc., show 
that the child has observed a number of facts and has 
inferred that the rule which governs them should be 
applied to a particular new case. This method of rea- 
soning is the same as that of the scientific man. This 
mental faculty may be trained from early infancy. The 
training can consist only in arranging materials for the 
mind to work upon and in the removal of obstacles. 

Children do not express their reasoning, except in 
rare instances ; indeed, they do not know that they rea- 
son, — they do not notice their own mental operations. 
Neither have they any such powers of language as are 
necessary to express the steps of thought. Before there 
can be argument, two things are necessary, — the ability 
of the mind to observe its own operations, to arrest the 
fleeting thought and notice what it is, — and language, 
to tell what is thus observed. These two are in great 
measure acquired together ; the training of either helps 
the other. 

A child can argue upon some subjects long before it 
can upon others, because it has sooner acquired the 
language applicable to the former. Most children learn 
to argue first in the way of making excuses ; and they 
are soon able to notice the mental operations relating to 
their own conduct, They know the meaning of intend, 
purpose, and pretend. If this habit is much cultivated, 
it produces self-consciousness and affectation, 

It is better that the reflective faculty be exercised 
upon some purely scientific subject, than upon those 
mental operations which involve the will. But the use 
of arithmetic for training the faculty of argument is lia- 
ble to great abuse. An argument given by the pupil 
in the very words of the book or of the teacher, is gen- 
erally worthless. If done habitually, it is harmful. 
There is no certainty in such a case, that the pupil has 
realized the logical force of the words. Questions, 
more or less leading to suit the case, afford the best 
training in argument,— questions which compel an 
answer in language which is sufficiently the pupil’s own 
to show that the verbal expression corresponds to a real 
reasoning. 

With pupils in arithmetic it is not wise to attempt 
much explanation or argument. The proof of arithmet- 


and is very difficult without algebraic notation. Young 
pupils do not apprehend this general thought, and they 
have not a knowledge of the proper terms. 

The teachers mentioned by J. S. R. were correct in 
their methods, and their practice was probably the result 
of experience. 


Gambier, Ohio, 1876. 


Mr. Editor : — Will you allow me, through the col- 
umns of THE JOURNAL, to call attention to my recently- 
prepared lectures, the one on “ Horace Mann as an 
Educator,” and the other on “‘ Agassiz, the Teacher.” 
I have written these lectures with special reference to the 
wants of teachers’ institutes, normal schools, and lit- 
erary societies in our higher seminaries of learning. 


| With regard to the character and quality of the lectures, 


I feel perfectly safe in referring all parties interested to 
yourself. As tocompensation, understanding, as I now 
do, how hard are the times on which we- have fallen, I 
have no doubt that a satisfactory arrangement can be 
made with parties wishing to secure my services in 
giving one or both of these lectures. Application made 
to my address will receive prompt attention. 
C. 

Providence, Dec. 29, 1876. 

—o—— 

OuR PRIMARY TEACHERS have too many pupils as- 
signed to them, and as a result, the classes are too 
large and unwieldly, . Students may be taught suCccess- 
fully in large classes. Little children need personal at- 
tention and instruction, and. hence should be arranged 
in small classes. Each primary teacher should seldom 


have more than thirty pupils. 


ical principles requires general or algebraic reasoning,: 
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“ Louis Agassiz, Teacher.” 


THE PORTRAIT OF AGASSIZ IS A SPLENDID THING, 
AND A TREASURE FOR EVERY TEACHER TO HAVE 
HUNG UP IN HIS HOME, OR SCHOOL ROOM, 

JOHN D. PHILBRICK. 


Dear Str:—I HAVE EXAMINED WITH GREAT SATISFACTION, 
AND EVEN DELIGHT, YOUR MOST ADMIRABLE LITHOGRAPH LIKE- 
NESS OF THE GREAT AGASSIZ. IT IS PERFECTLY LIKE HIM, AND 
ONE OF THE VERY BEST LITHOGRAPH LIKENESSES I HAVE EVER 


SEEN. Yours RESPECTFULLY, 
GEO. B. EMERSON. 


YoOuR LITHOGRAPHIC LIKENESS OF. THE GREAT NATURALIST 
AND TEACHER IS AN ADMIRABLE ONE. I HOPE ITS DISTRIBU- 
TION WILL BE AS WIDELY EXTENDED AS HIS INFLUENCE 


HAS BEEN. JOSEPH WHITE. 
The Week. 
— “A glad New Year” to the readers of THE 
JouRNAL. 


—— THE JouRNAL will be published and mailed from 
the Boston office on Thursdays. 

— Renewals at expiration of present subscriptions 
are credited with either of the Art Union Portraits. 

— Nine State Educational Conventions were held 
during the past week, and many County and local meet- 
ings of the same character. 

— The terrible railroad accident at Ashtabula, Ohio, 
was caused by the giving way of an iron bridge. One 
hundred were killed and sixty wounded. 

— Five thousand houses were burned, and fifty lives 
lost by fire, in Tokio, Japan. 

— David Dudley Field has been elected to Congress 
from New York City. 

— The Sultan of Turkey declines the propositions of 
the Great Powers of Europe, and war is imminent. 

— The Extradition Treaty between England and the 
United States has been reéstablished. 

— The Centennial of the Battle of Trenton was cele- 
brated New Year’s Day. 

— A-severe snow-storm, extending from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the far North, has delayed railway trains in 
all parts of the country. A 

— Governors have been irlaugurated in Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, North Carolina, and Louisiana. 

— A severe storm has destroyed much property on 


Industrial Education in Common Schools. 


A favorite point with the chronic objectors to our 
common schools, is that the masses of their pupils are 
somehow unfitted for the primary work of getting a 
living, and rising in the world. Just how this unfor- 
tunate result is obtained, we are not very clearly in- 
formed ; although, from the loose assertion of many 
of these critics, one would fancy that our public school 
children were there systematically miseducated in “ or- 
namental” branches of knowledge, and manipulated 
into moral effeminacy. Now, if this charge can be sus- 
tained, it is fatal. For, although getting an honest 
living is not the whole duty of man, it is, yet, a funda- 
mental necessity to anything beyond. It may be diffi- 
cult to know exactly what is to be the “position” of 
any American child ; and, therefore, it may be foolish 
to adjust a scheme of popular education to any fancied 
class division of society. But if a man is to be any- 


00| thing beyond a tramp, his education is a failure unless 


it enables him to take care of himself, and assure his 
country against his support as a weakling or a pauper. 

But the question at issue between the friends and 
critics of our public schools, is simply a question of 
fact. Anybody who knows the actual working of that 
portion of our graded school system which includes the 
mass of the children, knows that there are only two 
studies attempted in them which, by any stretch of the 
imagination, can be called “ornamental.” And any per- 
son of sufficient information will justify the amount of 
Music included in the primary and grammar schools on 
grounds apart from its value as a science or accom- 
plishment. The great result of Music in the school is 
disciplinary. In proportion as children can be taught 
to sing together, the rod, the ferule, and the whole 
style of old-time discipline which made so many schools 
a bear-garden, “bulldozed” by a keeper, must pass 
away. There is nothing more practical in this country 
than to teach all classes of people the art of willing 
obedience to law, and harmonious intercourse in life ; 
and the instruction in music, manners, and morals in 
our schools, is especially valuable to multitudes of 
children who are not well trained at home. 

The instruction in Drawing is so practical that it is 
not too much to say that the quality of our future man- 
ufacturing industry depends upon it. If we are ever to 
produce a class of native skilled laborers, it must be by 
some general education of the masses of children in 
the elements of Drawing. Indeed, for any purpose, the 
training of the eye and the hand, the habit of close ob- 
servation and mental accuracy, caught from the draw- 
ing lesson, is useful to the last degree. 

Apart from these two branches, nothing is attempted 
in our best primary and grammar schools save the few 
common studies which the whole world regards essen- 
tial to the education of anybody above the rank of an 
ignoramus. If an American child is to be educated at 
all, it must be taught to read, spell, write, and use, 
with correctness and ease, its native language ; to com- 
pute numbers with sufficient accuracy and readiness for 
the common uses of business; to know, at least, the 
outlines of the geography of the earth, and be well ac- 
quainted with the physical and political geography of 
his own country; to have some acquaintance with 
American and English history; to be taught how to 
take care of his own health; to be interested in the 
natural objects by which he is surrounded. Now this, 
on paper, seems like a formidable curriculum ; and so it 
would be if children in primary and grammar schools 
were expected to go into these subjects in the scientific 
way. But since they are called, not to a strife after 
eminent scholarship, but to acquire an elementary 
knowledge and discipline for the practical uses of 


American life, it is difficult to see what can be cut off 
from the list. 


Certain it is, that many of the most dangerous evils 
of our country are the result of ignorance of these 
fundamental branches of knowledge. The small amount 


the coast of France, and many lives have been lost. 


of education in all these branches actually acquired in 


our schools by a child of average ability and industry, 
if possessed by every man and woman in the Union, 
would make such a state of political affairs as the 
country has experienced for the last twenty years im- 
possible, to say nothing of the general elevation of the 
whole people that would come therefrom. If the repub- 
lic is to go on entrusting its destiny to universal suf- 
frage, there is no class in it that does not need all the 
discipline and knowledge that can be acquired from 
this curriculum of elementary studies during the few 
years in which the masses of the children can be held 
in public schools. 

Indeed, it is just this elementary knowledge that lies 
at the basis of success in every walk of life. No child 
can profitably attempt to learn any industrial pursuit, 
however simple, without the average school amount of 
such information and discipline. It is true, several 
millions of the American people are destitute of such 
primary education. But the results of that deficiency 
are now upon us in the ruinous and shiftless habits of 
work, the wreck of health, the destructive fanaticisms 
and dangerous prejudices, and terrible hostilities of our 
social and political state. It may be possible in the 
Old World for an educated class to lead ignorant peo- 
ple to success ; but in this country, the presence of any 
large number of people living in a condition of igno- 
rance below the average common school standard of 
intelligence, is a peril that no good statesmanship can 
tolerate. 

It is, then, not wise to risk the general training in 
elementary knowledge and discipline now given in the 
people’s schools for the sake of what is somewhat ob- 
scurely called “industrial education.” Will not our 
critics condescend to particulars, and tell us just what 
trades, or what sort of “ industrial” education can be 
given to boys under ten or twelve years of age, in 
school? So little can be known, at that age, of the 
ability or the destiny of the boy, that any such attempt 
must be a fumbling in the dark ; often a mischievous 
perversion of faculty, and a cruel robbery of the only 
opportunity to acquire that elementary knowledge and 
discipline, without which no trade can be well learned 
or practised. We confess even to a jealousy of the 
new institution of sewing in city schools, especially 
when pushed with the zeal that fires the heart of many 
of its lady advocates. The trouble with the women of 
America is not their inability to darn their children’s 
stockings, and mend the ruptured garments of their 
“men-folks,” but a general want of mental discipline 
and elementary knowledge which keeps them ignorant, 
narrow, and vulgar,— the kind of wives and mothers 
and women that perpetuate all the evils of the time. 
If the lower side of our population is ever to be raised, 
it is by making the girls more intelligent, thoughtful, 
refined ; better companions for the men who rule the 
nation. While, therefore, it may be of service to in- 
troduce plain sewing into some grades of city and vil- 
lage schools, we should jealously resist anything which 
will abridge the brief opportunity for general education 
now enjoyed by American girls. For where one silly 
girl is lifted above her lot in life by such education, a 
hundred are put in the way of becoming what the re- 
public expects every woman citizen to be. 

But the State has rights and obligations in this matter 
of the free, industrial training of its children. Of this 
we will treat in another article. A. D, Mayo. 


Russia is a country of vast extent, being 11,000 
miles at its greatest length, with an average width of 
1,500 miles, containing about seven millions of square 
miles, 


THE onl 
Great Salt 
long. 

Faitu builds in the dungeon and the lazar-house its 
sublimest shrines ; and up through roofs of stone, that 
shut out the eye of Heaven, ascends the ladder, where 
the angels glide to and fro—Prayer.—Zytion. 


living thing beneath the waters of the 
ake, is a worm about a quarter of an inch 
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Massachusetts. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING, 

The Massachusetts Teachers’ Association held its thirty-second 
annual meeting at Springfield, and the opening session was held 
on Tuesday evening, Dec. 26th, at the opera house. 

Directors’ Meeting. 

The annual meeting of the Directors was held at the Haynes 
House, at 7:15, Mr. A. P. Marble, of Worcester, presiding. The 
report of the treasurer showed a balance of over $25 in the treas- 
ury, and the debts of the Association all paid. Several amend- 
ments to the Constitmtion were discussed, and subsequently 
adopted by the Association. 

TUESDAY EVENING SESSION. 

William T. Harris, Superintendent of Public Instruction of St. 

Louis, Mo., gave an address on the 

Educational Significance of the Centennial Exposition, 

making this theme the occasion, during a paper an hour and a 
quarter long, of numerous philosophical observations concerning 
schools, school systems, and civilization in general. He spoke of 
the zsthetic effects of the exhibition as an important element in 
its educational value, and thought its effects, merely as a spectacle 
on the directive power of the country, would be very great.. The 
extensive introduction of machinery demands of the workman this 
directive power, as well as alertness and versatility; he who for- 
merly did with his hands what the machine now does, steps into 
the rank his foreman formerly held, if he possesses these qualities 
to guide the machine ; and machinery thus encourages school edu- 
cation. Education presents, as its results, cultured human beings, 
but these could not be exhibited at Philadelphia, and we had 
merely the physical appliances of education. To be sure, the 
written exercises and drawings gave a more adequate idea of the 
value of educational training, but it is not the knowledge that such 
a place furnished the best papers which is of importance, but the 
methods by which those results were attained, and this was lost 
sight of at Philadelphia. Referring to the prominence of me- 
chanical and industrial drawing at Philadelphia, Mr. Harris made 
the interesting observation that the general introduction of this 
branch of study might be expected, in a few years, to change the 
characteristics of the nation. Heretofore we have been 
utilitarian, but drawing deals with forms and lines of beauty 
and awakens the instinct for art. It must also have an important 
influence on mechanical invention. Incidentally, Mr. Harris re- 
marked that miscellaneous books and newspapers, which do not 
belong to the school but succeed it, are the most potent educators 
in the civilization of to-day. Knowledge is no longer confined to 
the universities. The higher schools and colleges are no longer 
essential to the securing of the higher education, and are valuable 
only as auxiliaries. It is the fashion nowadays to sneer at text- 
books, and exalt oral reading, and educational methods are under- 
going a change all over the country toward learning by individual 
experiment and original investigation, rather than from the printed 
page; but while we should give all praise to the method of inves- 
tigation which is its due, we should not underrate the accumulated 
wisdom of the ages, and gain no benefit from the investigations of 
those who have gone before us. 


SECOND DAY.—Morninc SEssIon. 

The Association met at the high school-house hall, and opened 
with an appropriate and pleasing address of welcome by Rev. 
William Rice in behalf of the Springfield school committee. A 
response was made by the president of the Association, Albert P. 
Marble, superintendent of schools at Worcester, in a speech of 
great ability and pertinence, which bristled all through with sharp 
points. In a subsequent issue of THz JOURNAL we hope to give 
our readers the address in full. 

The Metric System. 

The first regular paper given before the Association was that of 
William F. Bradbury, master of the Cambridge High School, on 
“ The Metric System.” Mr. Bradbury explained the system some- 
what in detail, and said that although it was scarcely heard of pre- 
vious to 1850, it is now in use by half the inhabitants of the world, 
and is rapidly displacing the old, cumbersome, and widely-variant 
weights and measures in different countries. He acknowledged 
that there would be inconvenience in this country during the transi- 
tion period, the measurements of land, for instance, being recorded 
in rods, etc., but claimed that the simplicity and convenience of 
the system would finally conquer all difficulties and prejudices. 
A full year which children now spend in school on the complica- 
tions of the old systems could then be devoted to higher studies. 
There would be an immense advantage in having uniformity 
among the nations in these respects, and a uniform currency, too, 
would start the world well on the way to the millenium. 

Mr. Bradbury’s paper met universal approval, which was voiced 
in a resolution, strongly indorsing the metric system, which was 
offered by Nathaniel T. Allen of West Newton, and seconded in 
a speech by Rev. Dr. Hill of Portland. It was also voted, on mo- 
tion of D. B. Hagar of Salem, to appoint a committee of five to 
present the subject to Congress, and Mr. (Bradbury was made 
chairman of that committee. 

Reform in Spelling. 

The second paper was given by Rev. Dr. Hill of Portland, Me., 

ex-president of Harvard College, who opened one of the most in- 


teresting discussions of the day upon “The Reformed Spelling,” |” 


which he advocated as a saving in time in teaching children to 
read, and affording better means of indicating the pronunciation 
of the language. As for the new dress the language should take 
on, he thought it would be difficult to introduce new characters 
into the alphabet, and he therefore favored the glossic, or “ glosik” 
method of A.*J. Ellis, which makes combinations of letters to 
represent forty-two elements of speech, and spells words accord- 
ing tosound. The way in which he would introduce this would 
be by having the old and new systems taught side by side, and 
have an agreement among educated men that one who used the 
new method should not lose caste. Several prominent teachers 
spoke upon “the topic, most of them in praise of the proposed 
change. 
“ Elements of Expression in Speech. 

Prof. Moses T. Brown of Tufts College, read the last paper of 
the morning, upon “ Elements of Expression in Speech,” quoting 
from Darwin to show the universality of certain gestures expressive 
of emotion, and showing, by precept and example, the ways in 
which the organs of speech can be adapted to and assist senti- 
ments of various kinds, 

AFTERNOON MEETINGS, 

The Association divided into three sections, in!the afternoon, for 
the teachers of high, grammar, and primary schools respectively. 
The High School section was presided over by Mr. M. C, Steb- 
bins, of Springfield. 

Elocutionary Training in the High School. 

Mr. B. W. Atwell, of Springfield, spoke upon this theme. He 
said there was a need of elocutionary training throughout the high 
school course, and, indeed, from an earlier period, if possible. 
Careless reading, which does not involve any analysis of the sub 
ject-matter, is due to mental inactivity. Prof. Brown stated that a 
person must have an ear for elocution to succeed in the study ; and 
further discussion brought out the idea that elocution should be 
taught in all the recitation-rooms, rather than in formal readings. 

Should there be Separate Departments for Boys and Girls ? 

Mr. O. E. Gibbs, of the Westfield High School, read an essay 
in favor of having boys and girls in one department in the high 
school, their mental and physical organizations, and their future 
fields of activity not being sufficiently unlike to require them to be 
kept apart. The speaker was generally sustained, Mr. Smith, of 
Boston, remarking that, with thirty years’ experience, he found 
mixed schools beneficial ; and Mr, Allen, of West Newton, thought 
a better selection of life-partners was the result of co-education, 
At the close, a resolution in favor of mixed schools was adopted. 

Grammar School Section, 

This section was presided over by Mr. J. S. Barrell, of Cam- 
bridge. 

Mr. Warren Johnson, Superintendent of Schools of Newton, 
opened the discussion on compulsory education with an address, giv- 
ing statistics on the great number of people in the United States who 
cannot read or write, and claiming enforced education as the rem- 
edy. This he would accomplish by legislative enactment ; by ed- 
ucating and molding public opinion ; by politic arrangements with 
mill-owners and agents ; by evening, adult, and vacation schools ; 
and, finally by an amendment to the constitution compelling every 
State to support a public scheol system. 

Rev. Mr. Mayo followed Mr. Johnson, and said that the people 
of the United States will not submit to having education pricked 
into them by the bayonet. Touching on the support of teachers, 
he said there was not a town or city in Western Massachusets out- 
side of Springfield that has not cruelly oppressed its teachers, the 
past two years, by cutting down their wages. 

Mr. J. D. Philbrick, of Boston, gave London, with its one truant 
officer for every 16,000 people, as an instance of the enforcement or 
the English compulsory laws. In Manchester, England, 3000 pa- 
rents have been fined five shillings each, within a year, for violation 


of these laws. 
How to Interest Boys in School Work, 


Mr. Chas. F, King, of Boston, read an admirable essay, giving 
practical hints as to the best methods of interesting boys in school 
work. Incidentally, he denounced the self-reporting system as 
“a diabolical hatching-machine for lies.” 

The Duty and Opportunity of the Teacher in Relation to Character. 

Mr. S. F, Chester gave an interesting and valuable essay on the 
teacher’s duty and opportunity in relation to character, which was 
followed by brief remarks from Mr. J. W. Dickinson, of Westfield, 
after which Mr. E. Brookings, of Springfield, spoke pertinently 
in the line of Mr. King’s essay. 

Primary School Section. 

This section was conducted by Dr. W. W. Waterman, of Taun- 
ton. Mr. A. G. Boyden, of Bridgewater, gave a fine illustration of 
the most approved normal method of object-teaching, and protested 
against what he considered incorrect statements concerning the 
system. Much that is called object-teaching is no teaching at all. 
It must be based on a knowledge of the laws of the mind, and, un- 
less the words of the text-book are associated with ideas, they never 
bring ideas to the mind of the pupil. 

Principles and Methods of Teaching Primary Reading. 

F. W. Parker, of Quincy, gave an able address on teaching 
reading, in which he strongly advocated the object method, and 
claimed that the position of the believers in this system was not 
understood by those who criticised them. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING SESSION, 


The evening session was held at the high school instead of the 


Opera-house, Judge Aldrich, of Worcester, the expected ora 


the evening, being sick. 
Reformed Spelling. 
Mr. Ilammond, of Monson, continued the discussion begun by 
him, in the morning session, showing that the plan of “reformed 
spelling” was no new thing. The English language is no worse 
than all other modern languages in respect te that which it is pro- 
posed to reform. None of the Europeans of to-day can read the 
language of 800 years ago. He claimed the opponents of the so-. 
called reform are not opposed to progress. The history of the lan- 
guage for the last 200 years, proves that there has been a great 
progress, but this progress is owing to the fact that changes have 
taken place, not through any concerted action. It takes more than 
the vote of one man to make a custom, He defended the system 
of silent letters as a necessity under the common method of orthog- 
raphy, and claimed that the present method was as easily learned 
as need be. Rev. Dr. Tufts, of Monson, followed, opposing the 
“ reform ” because unnecessary. Prof. George A- Walton, of West- 
field, gave an account of his experience in teaching a class of Ger- 
man gentleman to read English by the use of Pitman’s type, in 
which he was sure results were reached which could not have been 
attained by the use of ordinary type, but said, on the other hand, 
that from actual experience he did not see any difficulty in teaching 
in the present form. If our teachers will press their committees to 
give opportunity to try the “ word method,” a few illustrations will 
suffice to teach our people that this new type may be forever ban- 
ished from our schools, , 
Educational Fournal. 

Mr, A, P. Stone and Hon. John D. Philbrick, spoke eloquently 
of the value of educational journals and commended the New 
ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION to all teachers, 

Secretary Joseph White of the State Board of Education spoke 
briefly of State education with its relations to public interests, claim- 
ing that the State was a moral being in its highest sense, and 
should provide education for its people as an incentive to industry, 
and that equal taxation for schools should be aimed at. But it is 
the duty of the State to demand the education of all its citizens ; it is 
bound in justice to all to equalize the burden of taxation for educa- 
tional purposes. There should be a school tax levied, so that in 
Hawley, where it costs seven mills to the dollar to educate the 
children, the burden should be no heavier than in Nahant, where 
it costs only four-tenths of a mill, The children are educated for 


the State, and the child educated on the hills of Hawley is just as 

ood as one educated on Marlboro’, Beacon, or Washington streets, 
in Boston, He reviewed the history and working of the school tax 
in New York, and gave an interesting recital of some reminiscences 
in educational work. He spoke warmly of his attatchment for 
Massachusetts educational institutions, and of his interest in the 
whole subject of education, as one of the main bulwarks of the 


State. 
THIRD AND LAST DAY. 
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of the nominating committee, reported a list of officers, who were 
unanimously elected. 
The Departmental Method of Teaching in Grammar Schools 
The first paper was by Mr. W. E. Eaton, master of the Harvard 
school at Charlestown, on “The Departmental Method of Teach- 


ing in Grammar Schools.” He believed in departmental teaching 
as a theory, but in practice it would fail of success unless the con- 
ditions were favorable. It would be impracticable in primary schools, 
or where the average age of pupils is below ten years, and the 
teacher must be selected because of his proficiency in one or two 
directions only. The chemist should teach chemistry only, elocu- 
tionists oratory only, artists drawing, and so on, He did not be- 
lieve there was anything in the objection that departmental teaching 
dwarfed the teacher, nor that it interfered with good discipline, for 
if pupils specially required discipline, he would advocate the de- 
partmental system, and he would put them in a room by themselves 
and put a disciplinarian over them. : 

Mr. Hovey, of Newark, N. J., said he believed in the system, but 
thought it not always favorable to good order. Mr. ell, of 
Cambridgeport, thought the departmental system resulted in better 
teaching, while Superintendent Alger, of Burlington, Vt., said the 

lan was not advisable with intermediate grades. Superintendent 
[arvel, of Holyoke, and F, W. Parker, of Quincy, also spoke favor- 
ably of the workings of the system. 
Systems of Ranking. 

A paper by Mr. W. H. Lambert, of Fall River, criticising the 

marking system, was read by Mr. Barrell, of Cambridge, the au- 


thor being detained at home. The essay favored a system of 
monthly marking, or a system based on written examinations, but 
strongly condemned the keeping of a daily record by the teacher 
as detrimental both to pupil and instructor. Mr. Barrington, of 
Newark, N. J., attacked the yummy of the essayist, and urged the 
beneficial effect of a record of daily recitations sent home for the 
weekly inspection of the parent. 

The remainder of the session was taken up with the reports of 
committees and the passage of resolutions, ‘The treasurer’s report 
made last year’s expenses $278, and the receipts $304, of which 
$300 was the annual State appropriation. The expense of this 
meeting will be about $200, These members of the Association 
have died during the year: President Stearns, of Amherst College ; 
A. M. Gay, formerly master of the Boston Latin School, and Jacob 
Batchelder, of Lynn. Resolutions were adopted recommending 
the levying of a State tax for school purposes, eulogizing the work 
of the National Bureau of Education, and thanking the railroads, 
hotels, and the School Board of Springfield, for their courtesies. 
After the close of the business session, a fair-sized audience at the 
opera-house, listened, with great pleasure, to Mr. Marshall’s lec- 
ture on the Wonders‘of the Yellowstone Region, illustrated by an 
oxy-hydrogen light, and passed a resolution commending it to 
-yceums, etc, 

The meeting adjourned at a quarter past one o’clock, 


At the opening of this morning’s session, A. P. Stone, in behalf. 
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Kindergarten Department. 


EDUCATIONAL RULES, 
FOR MOTHERS AND KINDERGARTNERS. 


1. Avoid as much as possible all loud talking and 
inharmonious noises in the presence of a little child ; 
even bunches of keys and noisy rattles should be ex- 
changed for sweet tunes and musical instruments. Any 
of the sounds of nature are better for the child. Jenny 
Lind says that her talent began to develop at the age 
of four years, when she used to go into the garden, and 
not only listened to, but imitated birds, or even the bee 
and the fly. ; 

2. When a child is disposed to be greedy, turn its 
attention when eating toward the feeding of pet an- 
imals, to share some of its meals with them ; talk with 
it about food, and where it comes from, 

3. Punctuality and regularity are two of the main 
pillars upon which the structure of education is built. 
Let the nurse see to it that the child has its regular 
meals at regular times, that its toys are put away when 
it goes to bed, and that it has a regular time for eat- 
ing, sleeping, exercising, and even for walking and 
playing as far as is practicable. 

4. Prevent a fuss with your child by turning 
tention to something entirely different. 

5. It is a foolish practice for servants to make the 
child beat the table or chair against which they may 
have fallen, as it teaches them to be revengeful. 

6. Do not rock or walk it to sleep, unless you are 
willing to do so for years to come. 

7. Observe the rules of politeness with your child, 
and it will adopt them as a part of its nature, and will 
require little teaching of the rules of etiquette. 

8. Be careful to consider if a child’s wish should be 
gratified before refusing it; to grant it afterward, be- 
cause of importunity, is very injudicious, and the cause 
of much future trouble. 

9. Do not induce a child to be self-denying against 
its own wishes, but with freedom of choice. Other- 
wise it will experience a personal loss, and the value of 
the lesson in benevolence will be entirely lost in the 
sense of a bereavement, which will sometimes last a 
lifetime. 

10. Always take your child on errands of kindness, 


its at- 


and let it be the messenger who carries forgiveness to] gu 


other children. 

11. Let the children wait upon themselves as much 
as possible. 

12. Let them thank servants for services performed, 
and ask them to do things in a polite manner. 

13. Little quarrels among children can quickly be 
brought to an end, by gathering them around you for a 
little story; still better, if the story shows the ridic- 
ulous side of the previous quarrel. 

14. A wise mother, on hearing a child fret, gives it 
something to eat before settling the question of right 
and wrong. Many little ones when hungry become 
troublesome,.but they do not know what troubles them, 
or they are too much absorbed in their play to think of 
their physical wants. 

—— Ss. 

THE KINDERGARTEN IN CALIFORNIA.—Miss Emma 
Marwedel’s kindergarten training-school, in Los An- 
geles, is attracting much attention from the body of 
teachers in California. During the county institute re- 
cently held, many teachers saw her classes of little 
pupils engaged in their various occupations. Profes- 
sor Bolander, superintendent of San Francisco schools, 
has invited Miss Marwedel to move her institution to 
that city ; but the superior climatic advantages of Los 
Angeles, the possession of a garden for out-door occu- 
pations, has prevented her acceptance thus far. . Miss 
Marwedel, however, is so devoted a missionary of Froe- 


bel’s religion of love to little children, that she ma 
fairly be expected to go where the largest numbers wiil 
be benefited, and where, as in St. Louis, the system is 
made an integral part of public instruction. 


LESSON ON COLOR. 
(Reported as given to the scholars in a primary school, most of them graduates 
from a kindergarten. The children are from seven to nine years of age.) 
Teacher, (holding up ten colored balls by the strings 
attached to them).—You see, children, by this hand- 
ful of pendulums, that pretty soon we are each of us 
going to be a clock ; but first, I must have each one of 
you tell me something about the ball they choose to 
have. Clara, which one do you choose? 
Reply.—The red one, if you please. 
Q.—What can you tell me about it ; is red a primary 
or secondary color? 
&.—It is a primary color. 
Q.—What does primary mean? 
#.—It means first, or one. 
Q.—One what, in this case? 
R.—One color. 
Q.—Herbert, you wish to have—? 
R.—The purple one, if you please. 
Q.—Well, what about your ball? 
R.—It is soft and round, 
Q.—So. it is ; but tell me something about its color? 
&.—It is made of purple worsted. 
Q.—Is purple a primary or secondary color? 
#.—It is a secondary color. 
Q.—And secondary means—? 
&.—It means two. 
Q.—Yes, it means two colors which have been mixed 
together to make purple. What two colors? 
R.—Red and blue. 
' Q.—Georgie! Oh, you always take blue! tell me 
about the color. 
#.—Blue is a primary color. 
Q.—Do you remember the name of the plant 
which we get the color? 
R.—It is the indigo plant. 
Teacher.—Yes, and in our next lesson on color, I will 
explain to you the process by which it is obtained. 
Q.—Thea, which ball are you going to take? 
R.—The red one. 
Q.—What have you ever seen in nature of that color? 
#.—Baldwin apples and tomatoes are red, also pinks 
and roses. 
Q.—Do any of you remember from what we obtain 
vermilion? Well, LeDro, you may tell me. 
&.—From quicksilver or mercury, mixed with oil or 


from 


m. 
Teacher.—I told you we mix those to kill the quick- 
silver, but we mix sulphur with quicksilver to get ver- 
milion. 

Q.—Now, Eddie, you want the only yellow one I 
have, and what can you tell me about it? 

£.—It is a primary color, 

Teacher.—I have not told you before that there is 
another name for this color. It is gamboge. Frankie 
may print this word on the board. It is hard to be- 
lieve that this fine color is the juice of a tree in Asia. 
If you make a wound in the bark of the tree, a thick gum 
will run from it which hardens by exposure to the air, 
and is of a bright yellow color. We have a gamboge 
tree in America ; it grows in Mexico ; but it is not con- 
sidered quite as good as that from Siam. Frankie: 
(nine years old) may show us where the southern part 
of Asia is, and also in what part of America we must 
look for Mexico, Next week, when I ask about this 
color, I shall see who has paid good attention to this 
lesson, and how much of it they remember. Now, 
Alice, comes your turn. 

#.—I would like the light green ball, if you please. 

Q.—Have you thought what you would tell me 
about it? 

&.—Green,is a secondary color. 
make green. 

Q.—But how do we make a lighter shade of any 
color? 
R.—By mixing white with it. 

Teacher,—F rankie will take—? 


Yellow and blue 


£#.—Another green one, if you please. 


_ @Q.—Name something green in nature. 
&.—The grass and the trees are green. 

have been green all winter. 
Teacher.—Now, Ella, your turn; there are only two 

orange and one more blue ball left to choose from. 
R.—I would like the blue one, if you please. 
Q.—Tell me something lovely that we all love to 


look at, 
&.—The sky is blue. 
Zeacher.—VYes, but I am looking straight at what I 
am thinking of. 
R.—O yes: my eyes are blue. 
Zeacher.—Now name some flower. 


me, LeDro. 
#&.—Forget-me-not and Larkspur. 
Teacher.—You and I will have to take ethe orange- 


colored balls. 
IeDro. — Orange is a secondary color. We mix 


red and yellow to make it. 

Teacher.—Yes, and mine is the color of oranges, which 
we all love to eat. Now all rise, heels together. Do 
not move your arm or hand after your ball begins to 
swing ; hold your elbow close to your body. Those 
balls that have the longest strings must be the pendu- 
lums belonging to the largest clocks. 


(All sing :) Come and see, come and see, 
How goes the clock so merrily ; 
The pendulum goes to and fro, 
And never from its course does go; 
Goes forward first, and then comes back, 
Always tick, and always tack. 
Tick tack, tick tack, tick tack, tick tack. 


— Song in Rouge’s Kind. Manual. 
Another song we sing, when our balls represent a 


chime of bells: 

Listen to the cheerful bells, 
Calling us to meeting ; 

Yes, we know their meaning well, 
Pieasant is their greeting. 

Now some other bells chime in 
In harmonious measure : 

Come, the church will soon begin, 
Leave your work and pleasure. 

Never while I’m well and strong 
I'll refuse to follow, 

For I know it would be wrong, 
And might cause me sorrow. 

Oh, I wish that everywhere 
Chimes like these were ringing ! 

Calling ev’ry heart to prayer, 
Peace and comfort bringing. 


(Song from the Fourth Nat. Reader. Words by the teache: 


Some trees 


You may tell 


OPENING AND CLOSING EXERCISES. 
(For School Exhibition.) 


BY ELLEN O. PECK. 


WELCOME. 

Have a good board, covered with white cloth, and 
ornamented with evergreens and gilt stars. Have 
seven nails in it, to receive evergreen letters in form of 
an arch. Have this supported by two sticks, with 
cross-pieces at the bottom, so the frame will stand se- 
curely. These sticks may be also ornamented with 
evergreens. Each, of seven little girls, repeats her 
line, and then hangs on the letter with which the line ~ 
begins. 

First Girl.—We gather here upon the stage, 

Second G.—Each little girl you see ; 

Third G.—Listen to hear our greeting words, 

Fourth G.—Coming so cheerfully. 

Fifth G.—On us bend your smiles of cheer, 

Sixth G.—Merrily, merrily give your ear, 

Seventh G.—Every one, so as to hear, 


All.—Welcome. 
GOOD-BYE. 


(Materials and arrangements the same as for tle 
welcome. ) 


First Girl—Gaily have we passed the time 
Second G.—On our little stage this eve, 
Third G.—Only hoping we have pleased, 
Fourth G.—Do we take our leave. 


| Fifth G.—By your presence here to-night 


Sixth G.—You have kept our courage bright, 
Seventh G.—Each one thanks you, with delight, 
All.—Good-bye. 
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THE NEW DEPARTURE. 


[That our readers may the better understand the controversy 
now going on between Superintendent Philbrick and the Super- 
visors of the Boston schools, we publish the “ New Departure,” 
as issued by the Superintendent, jand the reply written by one of 
the supervisors and approved by the others.—Epiror.] 


THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS AND THE 
SUPERVISORS. 


MR. PHILBRICK’S STATEMENT. 


I mean by this [the new departure], the movement which resulted 
in the legislative enactment of May, 1875, reorganizing the schoo! 
board and creating the board of supervisors. The general object 
of this movement was to render the administration of the school 
system more efficient, and at the same time more economical. 
But its more specific object was to provide a competent and im- 
partial agency for the examination af candidates for teachers, and 
for the examination of the schools, 

Nearly twenty years ago I began to call attention to the defect 
of our system of instruction in respect to provision for the right 
sort of examinations. From that time I continued to urge reform 
in this matter. In my last report I used this language in regard 
to the examination of schools: “ The value of judicious examina- 
tions as an element in school economy can hardly be overesti- 
mated. In this particular it must be owned that our school sys- 
tem has never been strong. I am inclined to think that, among 
the existing deficiencies of our system, the most serious is the 
lack of requisite provisions for examinations. It is certainly a re- 
markable fact that the school board does not possess authoritative 
and reliable information in respect to the standing of a single 
class in any one school in the system, from the lowest forms of 
the primary schools to the graduating classes of the high schools.” 

Speaking in the same report of the need of improvement in the 
provisions for examing teachers, this was said by me: “ More ad- 
equate provisions for the examining and the testing of the quali- 
fications of teachers are needed. I have to confess that I do not 
know one large city in this country, or any other, where the pro- 
visions for examining teachers are so inadequate. When we 
ought to have examinations they are dispensed with, and when we 
ought not to have them they are sometimes insisted upon; and 
probably it would not be far from the fact to say that as a rule 
they are not of the right sort. The salaries we pay would attract 
very competent teachers, who do not now present themselves as 
candidates, on account of our system, or want of system, of ex- 
amination. Repeated efforts have been made, without success, to 
reform this part of our school economy.” 

This final appeal was made two years ago. A few months after- 
wards the law above referred to was passed. Some of the features 
of that act did not commend themselves to my judgment. Never- 
theless, I exerted myself to secure its passage as the best thing 
practicable under the circumstances. 

It was hardly to be expected that the new machinery would 
work without some friction in its first movements. It was not to 
be expected that when first put in motion, all its adjustments 
would be found to be perfectly satisfactory ; and, therefore, due 
allowance should be made for whatever imperfections may have 
appeared thus far in its workings. 

Nevertheless the theories and plans adopted by the supervisors 
as their system of operations, and their interpretations of the 
regulations prescribing their duties so far as they affect their 
working plans, are matters which the members of the board, as it 
seems to me, and the superintendent, are bound to take cogniz- 
ance of and to form a jndgment upon ; and if, in the opinion of 
the board, those theories, plans, and interpretations are not such 
as are deemed permissible, it is certainly within the scope of the 
board's authority to require a change. If I comprehend the lan- 
guage defining the duties of the superintendent, it is clearly my 
duty to make such suggestions on these matters as appear to me 
conducive to the efficiency and usefulness of the schools. I re- 
gret exceedingly that, with the strongest disposition and induce- 
ments to regard the doings of the supervisors with as much favor 
as possible, I find myself obliged to express an opinion adverse 
in some respects. If the particular points which I am unable to 
approve were mere matters of detail, I should, for the present at 
least, pass them in silence. But they are not matters of detail ; 
they are fundamental, and go to the heart of the business. I 
shall present them briefly, without going into any extended argu- 
ments to sustain my opinions. 

1, The theory adopted by the majority of the board of super- 
visors as the basis of their examination of teachers is, in my judg- 
ment, radically wrong. It is not in accordance with the best au- 
thority or practice either in this or in other countries. If rigidly 
adhered to, it will no doubt keep persons of very low literary 
attainments from obtaining appointments. It is, indeed, not ill- 
adapted to the case of inexperienced candidates who are fresh 
from their preparatory studies. But it is not at all applicable to 
the case of candidates of high culture and large experience, who 
are wanted to fill the most important places. This class of candi- 
dates it will deter from competition for vacant situations, and the 
city will thus be prevented from obtaining the services of the most 
competent instructors to fill the positions of controlling influ- 
ence in the schools. The system of examining teachers should 
be such as to encourage the application of the best candidates, 
and not to repel and disgust them. 


2. The plan of examining the schools. Strictly speaking, the 
supervisors have as yet adopted no distinctly defined plan of ex- 
amining schools; nor has any plan or theory of a plan for this 
purpose been introduced into the board of supervisors for consid- 
eration when I have been present. A scheme, entitled “ Arrange- 
ment of work for next year,” has been furnished me by the secre- 
retary, who informs me that it was adopted by the board of super- 
visors. I know nothing of its origin, nor did I know of its exist- 
ence until about two months after it purports to have been adopted. 
This “arrangement” does not appear to me to be any adequate 
plan for the examination of a great system of schools. /t nowhere 
contains the word “ examination,” or its equivalent. I should 
introduce here the “arrangement” entire; but I prefer that the 
board should ask to have it printed, when it sees fit, as the major- 
ity of the supervisors have voted against printing it for the use of 
the board and the teachers. 

In substance, it provides that each supervisor shall “ have special 
charge” of a group of schools, “ or act as its chairman,” and also 
“ have charge” of one or more departments of study throughout 
all the schools. Nothing whatever is said about examining the 
schools. And the practice under the “ arrangement” seems to be 
consistent with its wording; for, so far as I have been informed, 
or from repeated inquiries of teachers have been able to ascertain, 
no school has as yet been examined, in the proper sense of the 
word. 

If it is the intention of the supervisors to divide the studies in 
the elementary schools into six departments, each department to 


be examined by a supervisor separately and independently, with- 
out any responsibility to any directing authority to see that the 
demands and standards in these different departments do not clash 
with each other, — if such is the scheme, I cannot regard it as 
wise, and best calculated to promote true progress. My generel 
idea of a proper plan for examining schools having been stated 
elsewhere, it is unnecessary here to enlarge upon it. 

3. The interpretation by the supervisors of the regulations re- 
lating to their duties seems to me to be, in important particulars, 
erroneous; and their proceedings under that interpretation come 
in direct conflict with the functions of the superintendent. The 
supervisors seem to have conceived that the title by which t 
are designated is equivalent to the title superintendents, and t 
this title of itself gives them the powers and duties which such a 
title might be supposed to imply in its absence of regulations de- 
fining those duties. But supposing supervisor meant the same 
thing as superintendent, by parity of reasoning, had they been 
called “ examiners,” as was at first proposed, they would have 
been strictly limited to the function of examining. As a matter 
of fact, the regulations do simply require them (0 examine and 
make inspections and inquiries, and record and report the results. 
But they have proceeded to assume that “supervision” of the 
schools in groups, “ that the teachers may know to whom sfecially 
to apply when they wish for assistance or counsel,” which means 
that they have assumed the function of superintendents. By “as- 
sistance and counsel must be meant assistance and counsel 
in matters of instruction and discipline. I find nothing in 
the regulations requiring or permitting the supervisors to exer- 
cise this function. But the superiniendent is expressly com- 
manded to exercise this function as one of his most impor- 
tant duties. The language is: “ He shall advise the teachers on 
the best methods of instruction and discipline.” It is plain that 
if six other persons may at the same time go to all the schools 
and counsel and direct in regard to these matters, having no re- 
sponsibility to any chief, then there are seven persons exercising 
conflicting functions. The conflict, in this respect, and in others 
which I shall not now refer to, appears to come from a strained 
interpretation of the regulations. 

There is, however, as itseems to me, one actual inconsistency in 
the language of the regulations relating to the duties of supervis- 
ors and superintendent. In section 110 the latter is required to 
see that the regulations of the board in regard to the schools 
“are carried into full effect”; in section 160 the former are re- 
quired to collect information, so as to “keep the board and the 
committees thereof accurately informed at ali times as to the man- 
ner in which the regulations are enforced.” ‘This is evidently a 
matter requiring the attention of the board. Personally, I have 
no preference as. to the line of policy the board may see fit to 
adopt in regard to the respective duties of the supervisors and the 
superintendent. I only wish that course to be taken which shall 
be best for the interests of the schools. maintain what I believe 
to be the prerogatives of my office, on the general principle that it 
is the duty of all officers in every capacity to do this. 


THE ANSWER. 
THE CASE FROM THE SUPERVISORS’ POINT OF VIEW. 


To the Editors of the Boston Daily Advertiser: 

A rather curious document from the office of the Superintend- 
ent of Schools appeared on Tuesday,—by a singular coincidence 
just on the evening of the last school-committee meeting, and too 
late for a reply,—on the subject of the two reports which were to 
be discussed at that meeting. Some of the statements and rea- 
soning in this paper seem to require an .explanation. In the 
first place, “ the theory adopted by the majority of the board 
of supervisors as the basis of their examination of teachers,” is 
regarded by him as “ radically wrong.” It is, however, admitted, 
that “it is not ill-adapted to the case of inexperienced candi- 
dates, who are fresh from their preparatory studies ;” and it may 
be added that it has furnished, for example, the Charlestown high 
school with three excellent assistants. “ But,” it is said, “the 
city will be preventé&@ from obtaining the services of the most 
competent instructors to fill the positions of controlling influence 
in the schools.” Now the superintendent seems to have over- 
looked the fact that the latter cases are expressly provided for in 
the rules ot the school committee, and have been already acted 
on by the supervisors more than once, by means of which a va- 


cancy has already been filled in the head-mastership of the girls’ 


high school, and an excellent appointment made in the normal 
school. These are certainly “ positions of controlling influence 
in the schools,” and the examination to which the candidates were 
subjected by the supervisors (under the regudrement of the school 
committee), did not “ repel,” nor have we heard that it “disgusted” 
them. 

Secondly, it is said that “no distinctly defined plan of examin- 
ing schools” has been adopted, nor any plan, or theory of a plan, 
for this purpose has been introduced into the board of super- 
visors for consideration when the superintendent has been present. 
It is stated that a scheme entitled “ Arrangement of work for 
next year,” has been furnished him by the secretary, who informs 
him that it was adopted by the supervisors. Of this the super- 
intendent says: “ I know nothing of its origin, nor did I know of 
its existence until about two months after it purports to have been 
adopted.” Now, the impression here given, and apparently in- 
tended to be given, is that it was introduced and passed in an ir- 
regular manner, in the absence of the superintendent, and, in fact, 
kept from his knowledge for a period of some two working months. 

The facts of the case are these, as the records of the secretary 
and the date of the meeting show: That the scheme was intro- 
duced by a regular standing committee of the board of supervisors, 
and passed at a meeting at which the superintendent is recorded 
as presiding. It may be, however, that at the ¢éme this scheme 
was introduced the superintendent had been called away, leaving 
one of the supervisors in the chair, If it was so, the superin- 
tendent, had he been interested in knowing what was done in his 
absence, had but to ask the secretary for the records of the pro- 
ceedings during his absence. Even if he neglected to do this, it 
seems difficult to explain how the reading of the records of the 
proceedings the next day, at the opening of a meeting at which 
the superintendent presided, should have failed to give him the 
information. Nor is it strange that, if this escaped his vigilance, 
he should have been “ignorant of its existence until about 
three months after it purports to have been adopted.” Not 
to notice the ungracious insinuation in the last quotation, it 
should be said that the next “two months” were the months of 
July and August, when the schools were not in session, and the 
superintendent and supervisors were, for the most part, absent 
from the city. 

So much for the introduction and passage of the “ scheme.” 
With regard to the scheme itself, it was modestly called “ an ar- 
rangement of work for the next year” (including, of course, “ vis- 
iting and examining”) and was regarded not as a “ distinctly de- 
fined plan,” thoroughly digested and approved by experience, 
but as a tentative arrangement, which might require, in its work- 
ings, more or less modification. It is undoubtedly gratifying to 
the board of supervisors to know that it meets the approval of 
many eminent New-England educators, and especially so to no- 
tice that Mr. Kiddle, the veteran superintendent of the New York 
city schools, has this year adopted the same system of ae eee 
tion, instead of one for which our superintendent has expressed 
great admiration, but which does not seem to have given satisfac- 
tion when it was thoroughly tested. It is proper to say that the 
singular coincidence of the introduction of the departmental system 
of examination into the schools of the two cities ot New York 
and Boston, at the same time, appears to have been purely acci- 
dental, and can be accounted for upon the theory that it meets a 
want which has hitherto been felt but not provided for. 

The next charge is that the interpretation by the supervisors 
of the regulations relating to their duties seems to be erroneous, 
and that proceedings under that interpretation come in direct con- 
flict with the functions of the superintendent. It is said that the 
“supervisors seem to have conceived that the title by which they 
are designated is equivalent to the title, superintendents.” “ But,” 
says the superintendent (and here is a notable specimen of rea- 
soning) “ susposing supervisor meant the same thing as superin- 
tendent, by parity ef reasoning, had they been called ‘ examiners,’ 
as was at first proposed, they would have been strictly limited to 
the function of examining.” Justso. Z/they had been called exam- 
iners they might properly have been limited to this function; but 
this term was rejected, it is fair to presume, because it did not cover 
the duties they were expected to perform. The fact that the title 
“ examiners ” was rejected and that of “ supervisors ” substituted, 
shows that it was done deliberately, and for a reason. Again, 
since the title “ examiners” (had it been given them) would have 
strictly limited them to the function of examining, is it strange 
that a board of officers that, after deliberation, had been styled 
“supervisors,” should, in the language of the superintendent, 
“ assume the supervision ” of the schools, in obedience to section 
139 of the rules of the school committee? And just here comes 
in the hydra-headed monster of which we heard at the last meet- 
ing of the school-committee. ‘“ It is plain,” says the superintend- 
ent, “ that if six other persons may at the same time go to all the 
schools and counsel and direct in regard to these matters, having 
no responsibility to any chief, then there are seven persons exer- 
cising conflicting functions.” 

First, with regard to the “counsel.” Is there danger that our 
teachers may have too many suggestions made to them as to 
methods of teaching and discipline? If so, there should be a 
rule of the board of school committee prohibiting teachers from 
reading more than one author on the subject of education; for it 
is notoriour “* st from the days of Ascham to the present time, no 


two eminent educators, or writers on education, have agreed en- 
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_ left it to the “ principals and instructors” of the schools, limiting 
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tirely, either with reference to what should be taught, how it should 
be taught, or the proper order of studies. Nor should our teach- 
ers be allowed to take a school journal,—since not a number can 
be found in which there are not conflicting opinions expressed by 
different correspondents, and the editor-in-chief does not inform 
his readers which are to be followed and which rejected. And 
yet most people think it well that teachers should have all these 
different opinions, and adopt those which, after deliberation, and 
perhaps experiment, they may approve. F 

But how will it operate if these seven “direct” in regard to 
these matters? Undoubtedly it will place the teachers in a very 
awkward predicament, and lead to great confusion. The school 
committee, however, foreseeing the evils which would arise from a 
divided authority, and wishing to place the right to “direct” in 
the hands of those who are responsible for the results, has wisely 


them only by the “ course of study” adopted by the committee, 
and such regulations as are found in the rules of the school com- 
mittee. This independence of the teachers,—except on the board 
itself, to which they are directly responsible,—has been carefully 
and wisely ego by the committee in section 136, which says 
expressly that i 

shall have any authority over, or direction of, the principals or 
other instructors, except as provided by the board in the regula- 
tions or otherwise”; and certainly there is no provision authoriz- 
ing either of these officers to “ direct ” teachers in regard to meth- 
on of instruction and discipline. We are very confident that the 
supervisors have understood from the beginning that this directive 
power is not one of their functions, and have uniformly acted in 
accordancé with it. They have simply made suggestions and ad- 
vised, it being always understood that there was nothing authorita- 
tive in these suggestion. If the superintendent, who has intro- 
duced the word “ direct ” to show conflict that must result 
from its exercise by seven persons, has assumed this function, not 
given him by the regulations of the school committee, we pre- 
sume the supervisors will not regard it as any “ assumption of 
functions” belonging to them. It is thus seen that the scare of an 
irrepressible conflict arises from an unfortunate use of the word 
“ direct” by the superintendent, which is not only not laid down 
jn the rules as a function of either superintendent or supervis- 
ors, but is expressly guarded against by the provision already 
quoted, that “ neither superintendent nor supervisors shall have any 
authority over, or direction of, the principals or other instructors, 
except as provided by the board in the regulations or otherwise.” 


STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


MAINE. 
Annual Meeting of the State Educational Association. 

The Maine State Educational Association held the opening 
session Wednesday evening, Dec. 27, and attended a lecture by 
Mr. Marshall. 

On Thursday evening a paper upon “Educational Reform” 
was read by Mr. Charles Fish, A.M., of Oldtown. The promi- 
nent points of the paper were: The wrong system in vogue of 
confining recitation-work to the text-book phraseology; our 
present course of study is not in accord with the natural order of 
development ; perceptives are naturally developed first : faculties 
of observation fall into disuse ; disagreeable work is early im- 
posed ; elementary science should be introduced into the lower 
schools. 

A paper upon “ Grammar School Work” was read by Arthur 
B. Morrill, of Portland, an abstract of which is as follows: The 
inefficiency of our graduates in elementary branches is a noticea- 
ble truth; our grammar schools are apt to work for examinations 
at the entrance of the high school, rather than for the requirements 
of life ; abridgement and economy in methods is demanded ; per- 
sistent and effective drill is essential; departure from the gram- 
mar school should be dignified with the formality of graduation ; 
the expediency of introducing lessons from science was indorsed 
as necessary for developing mental habits and high aspirations. 

An animated discussion of the papers followed. 

A paper upon “ E!ementary Science in the Pablic Schools ” was 
read by Horatio O. Ladd, of New Hampshire Normal School. 
Two questions were suggested, — How can elementary science be 
taught, to the average pupil? and, Advanced work to the high- 
school pupils? A child’s faculties are for acquisition, not use; 
his early experience is disturbed by the artificial methods of the 
schools ; the State needs citizens capable of knowing and judging. 
Quality of judgment, positiveness of knowledge, unwavering ac- 
tion, are developed by nature. Books are too technical and too 
full of rhetoric. The teachers must present science incidentally ; 
in the high school, tastes of the pupils must be regarded. Future 
need should determine the course of study. It must begin early 
to counteract materialistic tendencies. 

A paper upon “ The Language ” was read by Mr. D. A. Robin- 
son, of Bangor. Change from the old method of parsing, analy- 
ysis, etc., to the practice of using language correctly was urged. 
Time should not be wasted upon rules and forms, but devoted to 
criticism and right usage. The book should be thrown out of 
school, and its place supplied by exercise in expression. Let 
parsing, analysis, etc., be deferred to the high school. 

Discussion of the paper followed. 

A paper upon “ The Teacher a Student,” by Albert C. Perkins, 
of Phlilips Exeter Academy. The popular objections to teaching 
as a profession were considered, the principal of which is that 
teaching makes one narrow. Confidence inspired by early suc- 
cess, lack of competition, such as the lawyer, doctor, and minis- 
ter os od the disadvantages of the teacher’s profession. Dili- 
gence y is the habit necessary to counteract degeneratin 
influences. The teacher should be a student of methods; there 


should be special thought with reference to the work of every day. 
Thorough knowledge of the branch taught is essential. Teachers 
must be painstaking, accurate students, Written examinations 
are sometimes oppressive and waste time. Too many should be 
discouraged, that time for study may be afforded the teacher. 
Faithful discharge of duty will secure the proper place for a 
ee The profession can only be established by persistent 
work. 

A paper upon “ Teaching Geography” was read by G. T. 
Fletcher, of the Castine Normal School. The professor knows 
the world, the pupil the book. Pupils study books, not the world. 
The child should study the world as he can observe it in his own 
vicinity. Let the teacher accompany the class upon excursions 
for studying plains, hills, rivers, etc. More can be attained thus 
than from books. Let the pupils draw diagrams of parts of the 
schoolhouse first; then maps of out-door districts; thus they are 
led to study parts of the world beyond reach. 

The afternoon session commenced at 2 o'clock. The following 


“neither the superintendent nor the supervisors | committees were appointed : 


On Resolutions. — L. G. Jordan, Lewiston ; J. W. Rich, Kent's 
Hill; A. A. Woodbridge, Rockland; Mrs. S. P. Walker, Bath; 
Mrs. J. A. Philbrook, Bangor. Mominations. —C. C. Rounds, 
Farmington; S. B. Files, Augusta; C. A. Page, Calais. 

The merits of the NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
were presented. 

Professor Chapman, of Bowdoin College, read a paper on “ Eng- 
lish Literature.” This study, he said, is regarded as an ornamental 
study. It ought to be a study of the elementary schools, He 
discussed the best method of interesting children in the study. 
The teacher must be enthusiastic. The study should appear to 


the child as an entertainment. 
(Continued next week.) 


— Mr. W. O. Fletcher, for several years the successful princi- 
pal of the high school in Warren, has been elected principal of 
Rockland High School, a very important and responsible position. 
Mr. Fletcher is a native of Augusta, a “ natural” teacher, with an 
abiding love for his profession, and we rejoice in the flattering 
“call” he has received and accepted. 

— The Committee of Instruction of the Maine Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its next quarterly meeting at Hallowell, Me., 
Friday and Saturday, Jan. 5th and 6th, 1877. A part of the day, 
Friday, will be spent in visiting the schools of that place. Friday 
morning and Saturday, a. m., will be devoted to the discussion of 
topics of general interest, the principal of which are as follows: 
School examinations and graduations, Spelling, Grammar, and 
the English Language. A genera} invitation is extended to 
teachers and friends of education. A profitable meeting is antic- 
ipated. 

— Mr. A. G. Bradstreet, of Portland, civil engineer of the 
Maine Central, has been elected principal of the Gardiner High 
School. 

— The State Educational Association closed their meeting at 
Bath, Friday, after electing Alhro E, Chase, of Portland, pres- 
ident. 

— Professor Chaplain, of the State College, has received and 
accepted a call to the University of Japan, at Yeddo. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— The school committee of Portsmouth have voted to reduce 
the pay of grammar-school masters from $1,100 to $900, and writ- 
ing teacher from $1,000 to $600. 

— Dartmouth College takes a long stride toward admitting 
women as students, by allowing a young woman to attend all class 
recitations and lectures and be examined with the young men, 
though reciting privately and only occasionally to the professors. 

— Interesting reading, speaking, and musical exercises were re- 
cently enjoyed by the friends of the Manchester High School. 
After those exercises, which occupied a little more than an hour, 
there was an opportunity to inspect the drawings of the pupils. 
An exchange says, “Taken as a whole, the display was one of 
much merit, showing a ‘high degree of proficiency among the 
scholars, which reflect credit on them and their faithful in- 
structors.” 

vt The inmates of the Reform School celebrated Christmas as 

— “The Germaniz,” the young ladies’ literary society at New 
Hampton, N. H., has undertaken to paint and otherwise repair 
the “ Lodge,” and the “‘ Center House,” the two ladies’ boarding- 
houses connected with the institution. The next meeting should 
elect these ladies trustees of the institution. 


VERMONT. 

St. ALBANS.—Principal Landon proves, by a two years’ ex- 
perience in this village, to be a teacher of rare ability. Scholars 
and parents alike attest his zeal and enthusiasm. The total en- 
roliment in all of the departments during the term just closed has 
been 784. The academic department comprises two courses of 
study, the classic or college preparatory and English. Thirty-two 
are taking the classical course, nine of whom are pursuing the 
studies of the last year, and expect to be fitted for college at the 
close of the summer term. A lyceum has been sustained through- 
out the term by the students, the exercises consisting of a discus- 


sion, paper, declamations, and recitations. 


— The Barlington High School is, it is generally admitted, in 
better condition and is more efficiently managed than ever before ; 
a condition of things principally due to its chief, Mr. J. D. Bartley, 
who has proved himself both efficient as an instructor, and a real 
acquisition, socially. Inthe Grammar School the exercises passed 
off very pleasantly and successfully. The examinations in both 
schools, just before the close of the term, were good, and very 
creditable to pupils and teachers. 

— The Vermont State Teachers’ Association will hold its an- 
nual convention in Bennington on the 1st and 2d of February. 
The occasion bids fair to be one of unusual interest. 

— Brattleboro’s high school principal, Benjamin F. Bingham, 
has taught thirty-three years in Vermont ; first in his native town 
of Cornwall, then at Rutland, and for fourteen years at Brattleboro. 

— Prof. Peter Collier, of the University of Vermont, has de- 
clined the place on the State Board of Agriculture to which he was © 
appointed by the Governor. His successor on the board has not 
yet been indicated. 

— Middlebury College has just completed a prosperous and suc- 
cessful term of the college year. The next term begins on the 4th 
of January, 1877. Rev. Benjamin Labaree, D.D., ex-President of 
the college, begins a course of lectures and instruction in interna- 
tional law and history of civilization, At the close of Dr. Lab- 
aree’s course, Prof. John McGregor Means, of Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, begins a course of instruction in intellectual 
philosophy, to continue to the end of the college year. 

— The new college catalogues, published by the senior class, 
are out. The summary of students shows 13 seniors, 14 juniors, 
9 sophomores, and 17 freshmen; total 53. The winter term be- 
gins next Thursday, Jan. 4. 

— Prof. Seeley of Middlebury, was, at the meeting of the Board 
of Agriculture, last week Wednesday evening, unanimously elected 
secretary of the Board, 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction. 

The thirty-second annual meeting of the Rhode Island Institute 
of Instruction will be held at Providence, Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, Jan. 11, 12, and 13, 1877. 

Thursday, Fan. 11. 

The State Normal School, the Providence High School, the 
Grammar, Intermediate, and Primary Schools of the city will be 
open from 9 30 a. m. to 12 m. 

HIGHER DEPARTMENT.—Hall of the Point Street School ; 2.00 
p.m.; W. A. Mowry, presiding officer. 

1. “ Methods of Teaching Chemistry,” by Prof. J. H. Appleton, 
of Brown University. 

2. Discussion of this topic. 

3. “ Hebrew Poetry,” by Rev. E. H. Johnson, of Providence. 

4. Discussion of this topic, including other poetry. 

GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY DEPARTMENT.—Hall of the Federal 
street school, 2.00 p. m. ; R. S. Andrews, presiding officer. 

1. “ Methods of Drill in Penmanship,” by Mr. A. J. Manches- 
ter, Thayer street school, Providence. 

2. Discussion of this topic. 

3. “ A General Exercise for Common Schools,” by Miss Mary 
L. Jewett, Rhode Island Normal School. ’ 

4- Discussion of this topic. . 

5- “Some Defects in Reading, and their Remedy,” by L. W. 
Russell, Bridgham’ School, Providence. 

Music Hall, 8.00 P. M. 

1. Singing by pupils of the Providence High School, under the 
direction of Mr. B. W. Hood. 

2. “Moral and Religious Training”; an address by Hon. Jos. 
White, Secretary of the Mass. Board of Education, 

3- Singing. 

Music Hall, Friday, January 12, 9.30 A. M. 

1. Devotional Exercises, conducted by Rev. C. A. L. Richards, 
of Providence. 

2. Business, 

3. “ The Spelling Reform,” by Mr. Edward H. Cutler, of Prov- 
idence High School. 

4. Discussion of this topic. 

5. “English Literature in the Common School,” by Mr. J. C 
Greenough, Rhode Island Normal School. 

6. Discussion of this topic. 

2.00 P, M. . 

1. “The Metric System,” by Mr. Wm. F. Bradbury, High 
School, Cambridge, Mass. 

2. Discussion of this topic. 

3. “ The Kindergarten,” by Hon. B. G. Northrop, secretary of 
the Connecticut Board of Education. 

4. Discussion of this topic. 

7.30 P. M. 

Addresses by Rev. H. I. Cushman, Rev. A. J. F. Behrends, 
D.D., Rev. A. Woodbury, Hon. B. G. Northrop, and Rev. E. G. 
Taylor, D.D. 

Readings by Prof. J. W. Churchill of Andover, Mass. 

Saturday, Fanuary 13, 9.30 A. M. 

1. Devotional Exercises, conducted by Rev. S. F. Jones of 

Providence. 


2: Election of officers and business. 
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3. “ Reading the Mind of the Pupil,” by Mr. Wm. 8. Dwight, of 
the Connecticut Normal Schoo}. 

4. Discussion of this topic. 

5. “Education at the Centennial,” by Hon. T. B. Stockwell, 
Commissioner of Public Schools, R. I. 

6. Discussion of this topic. 


CONNECTICUT. 

— Hon. B. G. Northrop decides that the day after Thanksgiv- 
ing, Friday, is not a legal holiday. As it is an immemorial custom 
in the State to have no school that day, it is important that this 
decision should be generally known, so that no district may fall a 
day short of the school-time required by law. 

— Dr. Shew, superintendent of the hospital for the insane at 
Middletown, tendered his resignation to the board of trustees 
Thursday, because of his infirm health. Dr. May, the assistant 
physician, wiJl be the acting superintendent. 

— The Plymouth Academy is prosperous under the care of Mr. 
Forbes and Miss Lucy Lister. 

— The free evening school in Bridgeport for the teaching of 
mechanical drawing, Mr. Julian H. Sterling, instructor, has proved 
very successful, and numbers over ninety pupils. The success of 
this branch of study seems to be very flattering, and as it has be- 
come established in many of the best schools of the country, and 
is now incorporated in the best systems in every enlightened coun- 
try throughout the worid, there can be little question of its prac- 
ticability or worth. 

— Rev. Merrill Richardson, D.D., who lately died at Milford, 
Mass., was formerly a very active worker in the cause of educa- 
tion in Connecticut. The records of the meetings of the State 
Teachers’ Association and of Teachers’ Institutes show him to 
heve been influential in shaping things well. 

— The desirability of introducing military instruction and drill 
into large schools has been a mooted point in the past. In the 
Asylum avenue school, Hartford, for some months the experiment 
has been tried, and with very gratifying success on the whole. 
Some noticeable points are found to be the following: A good in- 
structor is just as necessary for this as any other school work. 
For boys from twelve to “sixteen years, a light cadet musket 
is needed; for younger ones, a gun of black walnut or other wood, 
which can be bought for 70 to 80 cents. Those rather delicate 
should be allowed to fall out of the ranks and cease drill at the 
rests. An hour’s drill once or twice a week, after school, is found 
sufficient, and utilizes the time usually devoted to marbles, shinny, 
base-ball, etc. Officers should be chosen by the instructor from 
the first half of the company, in point of scholarship. A decided 
improvement of the carriage of the body in sitting and walking 
is soon seen, the habit of prompt unquestioning obedience to 
proper authority is strengthened, and a spirit of manliness and 
honor is developed. 


THE WEST. 


CHICAGO. 
STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 

At the present writing, the morning papers contain brief telegraphic 
accounts of the meetings of the teachers’ associations in four States, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Indiana, and Illinois. These brief announce- 
ments, not always accurate, and never very full, are all that the gen- 
eral public hears or knows of these doings of the teachers. The labor 
and self-sacrifice and expense involved in preparing for and attend- 
ing these gatherings on the part of the overworked and underpaid 
teachers, does not appear, and is very rarely considered, Indeed 
it is not an unusual thing for those who have much to do in shap- 
ing opinion through the press, to protest against, and object to, the 
best suggestions and recémmendations that are made in such gath- 
erings; and the teacher who utters an original thought, points out a 
grave defect, or urges a necessary reform, escapes very safely if 
he is not held up before the gaze of a semi-amused and semi- 
apathetic public as a pedantic visionary, or a foolish, extravagant, 
or meddlesome pedagogue. 

This is only incidental, however, and the associations are not 
formed, nor the meetings held, for the mere purpose of personal 
notoriety or advancement. The press, in the end, will not be long 
or far behind the popular demand in the matter, and the great ob- 
ject and promise of the associations is to foster that popular de- 
mand, and to make it not only possible, but definite, intelligent, 
and imperative. 

COMPETENT TEACHERS. 

Pres. Hewitt’s annual address at Champaign, Ill., dealt princi- 
pally with the old problem of how to supply the schools with com- 
petent teachers. Every thinker who examines the school system 
of the country meets this difficulty at the very threshold of his 
observations. The elements of the difficulty are so numerous and 
heterogeneous and essential, as to render its solution well-nigh 
hopeless, It will be found that, in one sense, the progress of the 
schools which all acknowledge does not lessen, but that it rather 
increases the difficulty. It is much more difficult to replace a good 
teacher than a poor one. And the substitution of one or several 
good teachers in a system of schools well-organized, by one or 
Several poor ones, will produce more friction and trouble, both 
inside school and out, than in a system not so well organized. 
And when it is considered that permanency in the teacher’s pro- 


government of schools is subjected to all sorts of mutations, eccen- 
tricities, and stupidities, some idea may be formed of the magni- 
tude of this subject. 
STATE INSTITUTES, 
Mr. Hewitt, in his remarks, pointed out the insufficiency of 
the normal schools to afford a sufficient supply of competent 
teachers for the schools of Illinois. He therefore recommended 
the inauguration of a system of institutes under State control as 
the best remedy, under present circumstances. There is no ques- 
tion but that the recommendation is a most excellent one, and 
worthy of immediate adoption. It involves the employment and 
organization of an efficient corps of institute conductors, who, 
working for a common object by uniform methods, and guided by 
a central authority, can accomplish more in the direction of giving 
definiteness, organization, method, and efficiency to the ten thou- 
sand schools of Illinois, than has ever been dreamed of since she 
assumed the education of her youth to be a governmental func- 
tion. It will elevate the State superintendency from a mere clerk- 
ship in the state house to the directorship of ¢he great,department 
of the State government. 
OPTIONAL STUDIES. 

The subject of “optional studies” has for some time been 
under discussion in the Chicago board of education. The Studies 
referred to are, more especially, Music, Drawing, and German, in 
the grammar schools. The status of these branches has, for some 
time past, been rather indeterminate. Music was introduced into 
the schools about fifteen years ago. A short time subsequently 
Drawing was introduced. Both branches were, for many years, 
compulsory, and pupils not excused for cause were required to 
pass an examination in them in “passing grade.” Some two 
years since the board adopted a resolution ordering that pupils’ 
standing in Music and Drawing be no longer taken into account 
in scholarship averages for promotion. The matter bas so re- 


mained since. 
THE GERMAN. 


About two years ago, permission was given to pupils, in certain 
grammar schools, to study the German language, upon the pe- 
tition of a certain number of residents in the district. The condi- 
tion of this branch was somewhat chaotic for some years, when it 
was graded, a superintendent appointed, and confined to the gram- 
mar grades. At first, the matter of taking up the study, as well 
as the matter of dropping it, was optional, and characterized by 
considerable fluctuation. Sincc, however, the more perfect organ- 
ization of the study, it has been very difficult for pupils who had 
“taken up” the study to “lay it down.” Young America was 
obliged to make explanations to the superintendent of German, 
and to trot ’round town in quest of the chairman of the committee 
on German, in a manner that he despised. It becatme necessary to 
decide whether such pupils, upon refusing to get books, should 
be suspended or not. 
DECISION OF THE COURTS, 

Meantime a decision of the Supreme Court of the State was 
made, on a case occurring in another part of the State, to the 
effect that the refusal of a child, at the request of its parents, to 
pursue a study laid down in a course of instruction, but not named 
as a common school study in the constitution of the State, was 
not a case of “ wilful disobedience,” and could not be punished by 
expulsion. This had a tendency to complicate matters, and raised 
the question of the board’s powers in the premises. The matter 
was finally settled by the adoption of the following rules, by a 
vote of ten to one: 

“1, The superintendent is hereby authorized and directed, on 
the reasonable request of the parent or guardian, to excuse pupils 
in the grammar and primary schools from any and from all stud- 
ies which are continued from the grammar schools into the high 
schools, and which are made optional in the ~~ school. /Pro- 
vided, that the request to be excused shall only be granted at the 
beginning of each term, unless for special reasons the superin 
tendetitent shall be satisfied that the pupil ought to be excused 
before the expiration of the term. 

2. Hereafter, on or before the commencement or each term of 
the primary and grammar schools of the city, each and every par- 
ent or guardian who desires his child, or children, or ward, to 
study German, Music, or Drawing in any of said schools, shall 
sign and send a written request, addressed to the superintendent, 
expressing such wish, and agreeing that such child, or children, 
shall continue said study in course, and that he or she wil] not ask 
to have such child, or children, excused except at the beginning 
of the term, and which shall be satisfactory to the superintendent. 

It is hoped that in the adoption of these rules the board has 
not sacrificed strength to harmony. There ought to have been 
added a clause providing for the examination of pupils in all stud- 
ies authorized by the board. 

THE CHICAGO SCHOOLS.—ATTENDANCE, ETC. 

The attendance, etc., of pupils in the public schools of Chicago 
for the term just closed, is shown by the following figures: Aver- 
age monthly enrollment, 43,076; average daily membership, 40,- 
187; average daily attendance, 38,015; number of promotions 
during term, 6,220, of which 117 were from the grammar to the 


high schools. 
THE NEW EDUCATIONAL PAPER. 


The new weekly has made a somewhat tardy appearance. The 
first number bears the date of January 4, 1877, under the name of 
The Educational Weekly. It claims to represent a union of sev- 
eral monthlies. It announces the employment of one hundred 
special contributors. It prints, on its first page, the names of nine 
editors. The first number contains twenty pages like those of 


fession is rather the exception than the rule, and that the local 


the /ation, though it is intended to make it a sixteen-page paper. 


There are some typographical errors,—incident, perhaps, to a first 
number. The mechanical appearance and make-up is very prom- 
ising. A glance through its columns shows variety, scholarship, 
and earnestness. It sets out with the best wishes of its many 
friends for success in its very grave and hazardous experiment. It 
has failed to absorb 7h4e Common School of Iowa, one of the Indi- 
ana journals, and the Wisconsin Journal of Education, and has 
not, therefore, as clear a “field” as was expected. Its headquar- 
ters are at 170 Clark street. 


MINNESOTA. 

ScHoot Reports.—School statistics, to be of value, must be 
honest, and must show both the true and relative condition of the 
school, They must relate to that which is absolute, and not de- 
pendent upon the judgment or caprice of the teacher. Neither 
statistics of scholarship nor deportment are of value as a stand- 
ard of the excellence of the school, because there is no uniformity 
in the requirements of different teachers. 

In regard to attendance and punctuality, the case is different. A 
pupil is either present or absent ; and if present, either on hand at 
the opening of school, or tardy. This would seem to be absolute, 
and to admit of no variation ; yet the ambition of teachers to have 
a good showing will sometimes tempt them to adopt such arbitrary 
rules that the reports of punctuality and attendance are of little 
value. It must be kept constantly in mind that the object of all 
school reports is not to show a high percentage, but to show the 
true condition of the school, 

In regard to attendance, it is necessary that the school time 
should be the standard time, and then that the bell should be rung 
to the exact minute. If the school time is too slow, a premium is 
paid to slothfulness ; if too fast or irregular, injustice is done to the 
pupils. With the time and bell correct, the teacher must note 
whether each pupil is on hand at the proper moment, All dodg- 
ing must be promptly met. The pupil who, on nearing the school- 
building, learns that school has been called, and returns home to 


avoid the odium of being late, should be numbered among the 
tardy ; and the one who enters at recess, should be marked ninety 
minutes late. 

In the case of absenteeism, the only true rule is to regard the 
pupil as a member of the school from the time he enters until he 
withdraws from the school, and to regard him as absent all days 
that he is not present. To drop his name at the end of three 
days’ absence, is to omit from the report some of the worst cases 
of absenteeism. What we want to learn from the monthly or term 
report of each school, is what proportion of the bo = who prop- 
only belene to the school are in their places, and what proportion 
are absent or tardy. 


of reports becomes one of the strongest aids toward securing that 
high percentage of punctuality and attendance which it is desirable 
to reach in each school. ; 


CALIFORNIA, 
County Institutes. 

The important work of the County Institutes has received a 
new impulse in California, as in many other States, during the 
centennial year. Either the State superintendent or his deputy 
from that office, either Professors Allen or Norton of the normal 
school. have attended each of these gatherings; generally Dr. Carr 
or Professor Allen conduct the exercises. The difference in re- 
sults already begins to manifest itself; the Institute that was a 
loosely organized convention of teachers, having almost disap- 
peared in a practical, peripatetic school for imparting a knowledge 
of methods of instruction. The extent of the State of California 
makes this work of supervision arduous, but in no State is the 
necessity for it more imperative. The country is filling up with a 
cosmopolitan population; the only possible chance for its rapid 
transmutation into a firmly-knit political and social state, is found 


in the work of the public schools. Since the first of October nine — 


county Institutes have been largely attended by teachers and 
patrons of the schools. 

San Diego, at the southern limit, and Siskiyon in the northern 
range of counties, present similar educational conditions. The 
districts are large and far apart ; they touch at the edges the fad- 
ing lines of aboriginal occupation. Each have at their centers an 
active, enterprising population, bent on having the best educa- 
tional advantages, willing to spend generously in this direction ; 
some of the most promising scholars and thorough teachers are 
found at these remote points. A district school visited by the 
State superintendent last week, is thirty-two miles long, by six- 
teen wide, and numbered a year ago fifteen scholars! Now a fine 
school-house is going up, around which families are clustering, 
and the germs of a rural community taking root. The relations 
of school facilities to immigration are clearly noted. Dr. Carr is 

iving special attention to the outposts, in his educational diocese, 
illeving that no part of our educational or social machinery can 
be stronger than its weakest part. 

Institutes held in Tulare, Stanislaus, Colusa, Yolo, and Batte 
counties, have been very interesting. In San Bernardino, — the 
site of the oldest Mormon settlement, — Superintendent Paine is 
ably seconded by a corps of excellent teachers well up in their 
work. In short, good teachers abound in California; there is a 
supply for years to come, from the classes in the East who seek 
the Denefits of a change of climate. Southern California is filling 
up with an intelligent and cultivated population, driven to the 

ew Italy by the rigors of Atlantic winters; and there, within the 
next ten years, some of the experiments of the new education 
will be tried,—experiments which will teach us how to preserve 
more perfectly the balance between the physical and intellectual 


powers. 


When reports are honest, they are valuable ; and the interchange 
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Foreign Notes. 


ENGLAND. 

Some of the great livery or commercial companies of London 
are proposing to combine for the purpose of establishing a college 
for technical instruction in a building to be erected upon the 
Thames embankment. 

The faculty of University College propose to give the means 
for a larger development of practical work among their students 
in connection with classes in mathematics, physics, and engineer- 
ing, in workrooms, specially adapted to that purpose and under 
the direction of a special teacher. Various models will be made 
in a simple manner by the students to illustrate theorems of mod- 
ern and higher geometry and mechanics which are so difficult to 
understand in theory, while the more perfect models, requiring 
more time and accuracy for their construction, will be kept ina 
small educational collection. ,In this way it is hoped that mathe- 
matical truths may be permanently impressed upon the minds of 
the students. 

ITALY. 

L’ Istitutore, of Turin, thus mentions the recent death of a dis- 
tinguished Italian: “A few days ago occurred in Naples the 
death of Luigi Settembrini, an illustrious patriot, cultured and la- 
borious, who had devoted his whole being to the political and in- 
tellectual reorganization of Italy. He has left behind him works 
of much value, a translation of Lucian, a history of Italian litera- 
ture, a manuscript, almost complete, of the political remembrances 
of nis own life, and several dialogues upon literary and moral 
subjects. 

The Roman correspondent of the same journal mentions as a 
rumor current in Rome, that Professor Dalla Vedova, the editor 
of the Giornale del Museo, is to remove from Rome to Padau, 
where he is to be attached to the university of that city, and that 
the Giornale del Museo, which he has directed with so much 
ability, will not be continued. 


SWITZERLAND, 
L’ Educateur gives an account of the annual meeting of the cen- 
tral committee of the society of teachers of the Suisse Romande 
which was held at Fribourg in October last, where a report was 
made of the gestion of the journal during the preceding year. It 
was decided that during the two following years Z’Educateur 
should be published at Lausanne under the editorship, as before, 
of Mr. A. Daguet. The meeting was followed by a banquet, 
where generous and fraternal sentiments were interchanged- 
The same journal describes the meeting in July at Dresden, of 
' the congress of teachers of the blind, where were present repre- 
sentatives from all the establishments of Germany and Austria as 
well as from Denmark and Holland: teachers from Scotland and 
England had been expected, but did not appear. The congress 
took note of apparatus fit for the instruction of the blind, the 
methods to be employed for reading, writing, and other branches 
of study. A paper was read on inflammation of the eye in new- 
born children, that produces the greater part of cases of blindness : 
this can easily be cured if remedies known to medical science are 
applied in time, and, therefore, efforts must be made to combat 
the negligence of parents and the ignorance of midwives. A very 
ingenious apparatus invented by M. Pablanck of Vienna, which 
permits the blind to write as if they could see, and is besides easily 
portable, received much commendation from the meeting, The 
sessions were held in the Hall of the States of the Kingdom, which 
was placed at the disposal of the congress by the government with 
auch cordiality and expression of friendly interest. 


FRANCE, 

At the re-opening of the écoles communales of Paris, on the 2d 
of October last, the following interesting statistics of progress 
were made public: The children will have 9.150 more places to 
occupy, which added to the 19,520 previously created, will make a 
total of 28,670 new places existing in the schools opened since 
1871. During the decennial period of 1860 to 1870, 75 school- 
houses have been built in the eighteen arrondissements, giving 
places to 15,000 boys, more than 16,000 girls, and to 8,500 chil- 
dren of both sexes whose ages are such as only to require the ele- 
mentary instiuction of the sa//es d’asile, From June, 1871, to July, 
1874, 48 were established in new buildings, and, in addition, an 
important series of constructions, commenced in 1872 and 1873, 
have been so vigorously pushed on that they are ready for the ser- 
vice of the schools, 


SPAIN. 

Sefior Emilio Castelar, the distinguished Spanish statesman and 
eloquent orator, has been elected a member of the Spanish Acad- 
emy and will take his seat at the beginning of the winter. The 
Spanish government has sent a circular letter to the representatives 
at foreign courts, explaining how it interprets the eleventh article of 
the constitution, which establishes Catholic unity with tolerance of 
private worship. The following acts, taken from £/ Magisterio 
L£spahol, will probably show what that interpretation is. The Al- 
calde of San Fernando (Cadiz) has officially notified the pastor of 
the Protestant chapel to place a curtain at the door of the chapel 
so that the ceremonies within may not be seen from the street. In 
Madrid the authorities have compelled the Protestants to obliter- 
ate the inscription on the facades of their chapels and schools, as 

‘well as the notice of the depository for the sale of the Bible. In 
Valladolid they have forbidden the sale of Protestant books. If 


such, and other similar acts, are fair specimens of Spanish toler- 
ance, one may guess to what lengths their intolerance would go. 

Our little colony of Puerto Rico, in the Spanish Antilles, says 
El Magisterio Espafiol, has given a new proof of its love for sci- 
ence and literature by opening, through the medium of the stu- 
dious youth, Don Manual Elzaburu, a scientific and literary 
athenzeum in San Juan, the capital of the island. 

The department of public instruction have purchased some very 
important letters of Christopher Columbus, which are a great ac- 
quisition for our historical archives. According to recent statis- 
tics, the Spanish province the most advanced in education is that 
of Santander, in which theré are parishes where every person 
knows at least how to read. 


New Publications. 


ELEMENTs OF PHYSICAL MANIPULATION. By Edward C. Picker- 
ing, Thayer Professor of Physics in the Massachusetts Institute 
of Sencotems. Part II. New York: published by Hurd & 
Houghton; 1876. 316 pages. 

Most teachers of physical science know something of the methods 
of instruction adopted in the chemical and physical laboratories of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Few persons doubt 
that the surest way in which a student can gain a clear understand- 
ing of a principle, and impress it upon his memory, is to work out 
an illustration of it with his own hands. To study a book is well ; 
to see, in addition, the experiments performed, is better ; to per- 
form them for one’s self, is best. This principle is getting to be 
quite generally adopted, so far as a chemical laboratory is con- 
cerned. There are, perhaps, greater difficulties to be encountered 
in a physical laboratory for students, and it must be managed on a 
somewhat different plan. a. 

This book is admirably adapted for technical schools and other 
institutions which are designed to give full and accurate knowledge 
of physical science. It is not a collection of brilliant experiments 
adapted for a striking exhibition ; it is designed to give the student 
a knowledge of those principles which lie at the foundation of sci- 
ence, and to train him to solve those practical problems which are 
constantly arising in the arts. The first volume treats of physics 
proper. The second volume, now before us, is devoted to Elec- 
tricity, Heat, Mechanical Engineering, Meteorology, Practical As- 
tronomy, and Lantern Projections. The body of the work contains 
descriptions of apparatus and dfrections for one hundred or more 
Experiments illustrating these subjects, In the Appendices are 
found twenty valuable Tables, one hundred Additional Experiments, 
and other useful matter. 

College professors and teachers in our high schools may regret 
that they have not the laboratories, the apparatus, and the time at 
their disposal for individual work on the part of the student in 
physics ; but they will certainly be interested to learn how Profes- 
sor Pickering manages the matter, and especially how he endeavors 
to reduce the expense and the time required. They may find, too, 
that it is possible to do much more in this direction than they had 
before imagined, especially if they are careful to train certain mem- 
bers of thcir senior classes to assist in the preparation and super- 
vision of experiments for the lower classes, 


A History OF ENGLAND, FOR SCHOOLS. By Edward M. Lan 
caster, Boston. New York: published by A. S. Barnes & Co. 


By the courtesy of H. M. Cable, Esq., of Boston, we have exam- 
ined the proof-sheets of this new history, which has been prepared 
to meet the wants of those schools whose limited time forbids an 
extended course of study. It contains a brief account of each of the 
Kings of England, and a statement of the most important events 
during the reign of each. A genealogical table precedes each line 
of kings and queens, and the leading topics are embraced under a 
copious index. The text of the work is written in a vigorgus style, 
and the author has shown great familiarity with his subject and un- 
usual skill and taste in the use of the rich materials at his hand. 
It is one of the most difficult labors of authorship to condense the 
facts of a king’s reign into a paragraph, and preserve freshness 
and interest in the narration. This work reveals an author who has 
been able to prepare a hand-book which holds volumes in its grasp, 
and yet is as full of interest as the detailed works from which the 
writer has drawn his own knowledge. Save Mrs, Edward’s little 
history, we know not where to find the equal of the work before us ; 
and for freshness of compilation, and a ready adaptability to the 
wants of American schools, the volume now in press has no equal, 
Its introduction into our schools and families will certainly be 
hailed with satisfaction, and we doubt not that its circulation will 
equal Higginson’s or Anderson’s United States Histories, 


Our First Hunprep Years, The Life of the Republic of the 
United States of America. Lilustrated in its Four Great Periods: 
Colonization, Consolidation, Development, and Achievement. 
By C. Edwards Lester. New York: U.S. Publishing Company. 
1877. Price $2.50. ‘ 
This is a work of great value, containing a vast amount of valua- 

ble information of an historical character, extending from the dis- 

coveries to and through the Centennial. Hon. J. T. Headly thus 
speaks of its merits : 

** There never was a time when a book of this character was more 
opportune than the present. The Centennial awakened the inter- 
est of all classes, and carried back the mind to the birth and growth 
of the nation, The civil war had, for years, almost wholly en- 
grossed public attention ; in fact its disturbing forces, new political 


dogmas, and sham statesmen, had actually dwarfed, in the estinia- 
tion of the great mass of men, the magnitude and importance of our 
early struggles and the great founders of the republic. Even the 
maxims and character of Washington began to be regarded as too 
antiquated for the present age. It was well then to pause and go 
back over the road we had traveled, and find out who are the really 
great men — the great artificers of our fortune — and what are the 
principles of true statesmanship, and what is the true source of 
national life. 

This book is admirably adapted to secure this end. An elabor- 
ate extended history, embracing a series of volumes, will do for.the 
learned, but not for the mass, On the other hand, a mere general 
summary of events would be tame and useless, especially for the 
young. We do not want the skeleton alone, however perfect. We 
want flesh on it, blood in it, and, above all, the breath of life ani- 
mating it. 

Such is this work —a compact body, a complete whole. The 
great representative events and men are so grouped together, that 
without being confused with minor details, we see the finished 
structure, 

But to do this in a limited space required rare powers of con- 
densation. Clipping off and cutting down is not condensation. 
The latter, to be properly done, demands a mind capable of taking 
in events, as the crucible the various materials, ‘and fusing them 
into a harmonious whole. This gives life, intensity, action, to the 
narrative, and we are not treated to a mere chapter of statistics, 

To change the figure, this book gives us the stepping-stones ot 
the nation —the footprints of the republic in its onward march — 
bringing us with sure, though stately tread, to the grand Centennial ; 
and this, too, not in its mere physical, political history, dit in its in- 
tellectual and moral progress. The latter is a striking feature of the 
work, and greatly enhances its value. Though the material is so 
closely packed together, the style is not stiff and hard, but warm 
and racy, carrying the reader on like a running narrative.” 


FoorsTErs OF THE Master. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. New 
York: J. B. Ford & Co. Price $1.75. 


This volume is full of wholesome religious thought, and will be 
cherished by all readers who love the truths taught by the Great 
Teacher. 


— Kiddje& Schem’s Cyclopedia ef Education will be published 
early this month. This important work, which deals with the 
entire range of educational topics, in an impartial and unbiased 
spirit, is the fruit of careful preparation and exhaustive research. 
Its appearance will mark an era in the educational literature of 
the country, and is a result only attainable by a most fortunate as- 
sociation of editors of large experience, contributors of varied 
ability and extensive information, with business facilities and re- 
sources which enable the publisher to make considerable invest- 
ment, both of time and money, for the purpose of presenting the 
work to the public in the most acceptable form. 

It is not too much to say that the Cyclopedia of Education will 
have an extensive circulation among nearly every class of readers. 
It will, of course, be needed hy boards of education, trustees, and 
other school officers, public educational institutions, libraries, uni- 
versities and colleges, normal schools and normal students, pro- 
fessional and parochial schools, private schools and female semi- 


-4naries. It will also be indispensable to school teachers of every 


grade, and highly desirable to clergymen, Sunday-school teachers, 
owners of cyclopzdias, parents, and private persons generally. 

It cannot be doubted that a work, which will be welcomed by so 
wide a range of readers, will be no less heartily received by the 
press,—the great public educator,—and will be especially wel- 
comed by American editors as an efficient ally in their endeavor to 
popularize education, and as a further proof that America is, in 
this respect also, in advance of all othe? countries. 


“Firry YEARS WITH THE SABBATH-SCHOOLS,” is the title of a 
new work by Asa Bullard, the venerable but still youthful Sab- 
bath-school worker of America, This history partakes of the 
nature of an autobiography, and will be read with interest by all 
who would study the growth of Sabbath-school work during half a 
century. The book is invaluable to Sabbath-school workers and 
libraries. Published by Lockwood & Brooks, Boston. Price $1 75. 


— The Literary World, of Boston, edited by S. R. Crocker, is a 
monthly paper of rare excellence. Its criticisms are prepared with 
great candor and fairness, and fully satisfy the reader that the 
author carefully weighs the opinions he presents. The reviews 
enlighten and educate the student and the general survey of the 
literary field is clear and comprehensive. We believe that educa- 
tors will be abundantly repaid by reading its pages. 

— We have received Johnson’s new Universal Cyclopedia, a sci- 
entific and popular treasury of useful knowledge. Illustrated with 
maps, plans, and engravings. Volume III.; Lichfield—R. Ber- 
nard & Guyot, editors. A. J. Johnson & Son, New York, 

— WuHiTNEy’s MusicaL Guest AND LITERARY JOURNAI, 


‘Toledo, O. The January number, for 1877, presents an inviting 


table of contents. In the Musical Department we find four songs 
and two insirumental pieces. It is a cheap and entertaining 
“ Guest.” 

— We are happy to state that the report that Mr. Henshaw had 
left the Appletons, is entirely without foundation. He is, and will 
continue to be, actively associated with Mr. Hazen in the New 
England field. After twenty years service, Mr. Henshaw would 
feel quite out of his element if he signed himself anything else than 

Yours very truly, Wa. HENSHAW, 
Agent for D. Appleton & Co, 
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LADY SCHOOL TEACHERS, 


I will send you 17 of Barry Collins’s 3-page and Title 
Suset Music for $1.00. Send stamp for catalogue. 
96 tf . JAS. M. STEWART, Franklin, Mass. 


FINE OPENING is offered to a pure Kindergartner 
with a small capital, wishing to take a half interest ina 
school established according to the developing system, in 
Sept. 1875. One of the best locations in the TT For par- 
ticulars address. Mrs. F, A. COLLAR, 
1004 Denver, Colorado. 


AGENTS WANTED} 


names, printed from nickel-silver, sent by return mail fer 
One Dollar. Warranted to suit or money refunded. I es- 
tablished my reputation upon this. One lady, on visiting my 
office, says: “* Why, these are sce cards! I never thought 
of patronizing Mr. Cannon’s cheap concern!” No better 
work in the world. I have now about 240 styles of type and 
cards combined. Send Ten Cents for my new illustrated 
circular, if you wish for cards it will Pay you. 
w. CANNON, 


65 tf 712 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


Minerals, Shells, Birds, &e. 


Tne Naturalists’ Agency has been established at 3725 
Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia, for the purpose 
of giving collectors of objects of NATURAL HISTORY 
an opportunity of buying, selling, or exchanging their du- 
plicates or collections. Please state where you saw'this ad- 
vertisement. 

Specimens sent to any part of the world by mail, A 
monthly bulletin of 8 pages sent free. 

I received the highest award Fiven to any one at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition of 1876, and the only award and medal 
given to any American for ‘‘ Collections of Minerals.’’ 

My Minweratoaicat Catacocus and table of species, by 
which most minerals may be identified, illustrated by over 

300 worth of engravings, is now ready for distribution. It 
is an excellent check-list, containing in the price-list every 
species and all the more common varieties arranged alpha- 
betically, and preceded by the species number. The species 
number indicates the place of any mineral in the table of 
species; after it will be found the species name, composi- 
tion, streak or luster, cleavage or fracture, hardness, sp. BT 
fusibility, and crystallization. Free to all customers. ‘Lo 
others, on receipt of ro cents for postage, etc. 

The large increase of my business has compelled me to 
rent store No. 2737, and use it entirely for Birds, Mammal 
Shells, Plants, Books, Fossils, Mound Builders’ Relics, | 
all objects of Natural History except Minerals. I have se- 
cured the services of one of the best taxidermists in the coun- 

» a gentleman who was employed by the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, in South America, for three years. I have a very 
large stock of Western and Southern Birds on hand. vw a | 
Heads and Antlers for Museums, Dining-Rooms, Halls, 
Libraries. 

I have now over 38 tons, and nearly $35,000 worth of Min- 
erals on hand. I have sold over $17,000 worth since the 
17h day of January, when the first box was put into my es- 
tablishment. November 13th, my cash 
$1,500, and cash receipts over $1,200. - 

I have the best specimens ever seen of Amazon Stone, 
Ruby Silver, Samarskite, Amethyst, Rrookite, Columbate of 
Yttria, Zonochlorite, Chilenite, Chalcedony, Rutile in 
Quartz, Hydrotitanite, Itacolumite, Nigrin, Green Waval- 
hte colored by Vanadium, Peganite, Smoky Quartz, Rock 
Crystal, Perotskite, Schorlomite, Aegerite, Feldspar (pink, 

gray, brown, and green), Embolite, Melanite, Ozarkite, 
and Chiorastrolite. 


COLLECTIONS OF MINERALS 


For Students, Amateurs, Professors, Physi- 
cians, and other Professional Men. 


These collections illustrate all the principal species and 
all grand subdivisions in Dana and other works on Miner- 
alogy; every Crystalline System; all the principal Ores, and 
every known element. The collections are labeled with a 

inted label that can only be removed by soaking. The 

bels give Dana’s species number, the name, locality, and in 
most cases, the composition of the Mineral. 

All collections accompanied by my Illustrated Catalogue 
and table of species. 

100 Crystals and Fragments for Study....... ¢ 1.00 
100 Specimens, Sydent’s Size, Larger...... - 5.00 


100 Spec., Larger, Amateurs’ Size, 2%4x:%,in. 10.00 


Collections of Gems, Ores, Earthy Minerals, Minerals 
used in any Arts or Agriculture, on hand or cake to order. 
We sell Minerals by weight for the Chemist blowpipe 
use, at very low Looe as Allanite asc. per lb., Lepidolite 
2oc. per lb., Brookite Pure Crystal ase. per lb., Rutile pure 
25c. Ib., Wavellite 25c. per Ib., Blende, roc. per pound. 
I desire especially to call attention to my remarkably fine 
mens of Amazon Stons, of which I have, or have had, 
nine-tenths of all the specimens ever found. I have made 
six trips to the locality, and think I may safely say that no 
will be found. Good 


were over 


uae crystals, from 15 cents to $1.00 
eac 

_ _Lhave just purchased the best of the Ruby Silvers exhib- 
ited at t entennial bythe Chilian government. These 


are the only specimens weighing less than three lbs. that 
ever brought anything like $1,000 
_ My Trranium Minerats are the finest ever known. Be- 
sides the Hydrated Titanic Acid, Hydrotitanite, a mineral 
recently analyzed by Dr. Keenig, of Pennsylvania University, 
Ihave also remarkably well crystallized Perofskites, Brook- 
ites of enormous size, Rutiles geniculated till they form a 
circle, Schorlomite, Warwickite, &c. 
[have the most beautiful green Wave and Pegan- 
ite ever known, colored by vanadic acid. 
Tam selling Ametuyst at far lower prices than it was 
ever sold at before. Over $2,500 sold since the roth of July. 
I have just bought the famous Curtton Cot.ection of 
Shells and Minerals, which has been on exhibition at ‘Tif- 
'y’s for the past two years. The original price asked was 
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visitors and 


mind. 
Those in 


FAVORITE ROCEER. 


lo errs! Sar 


COMMON SENSE 


Rocking’ Chairs! 


A GOOD EASY CHAIR 


Is considered by many ene of the most desirable things of earth 
When one is rid of fatigue and weariness, and can bear with tedious 


commonplace remarks, and when left to his own reflections 


he finds himself amid a Society of Phantoms and vis'ons suited to his 


need of such a Chair will please send stamp for Illustrated 


F. A. SINCLAIR, 
Mottville, Onondaga, N. Y. 


Circulars and Price List to 


&@™ Don’t buy a Chair unless it has my name stamped on the frame. 


Edited»by Sid undoubted! 
the most thoroug a and inspiri 
and the most popular 

to be taken. erms, $1.50 per year. 
Papers with each copy. 


ADAMS, BLACK 


SCHOOLTEACHER 


the best)Péachers’ Help publiskedy Has 
lessons, the best corps of contributors, 


itorial departments. only to be éxamiried ‘in /orde? 
Clubs of five or more receive six Lesson 
Sample copy sert free on application to 


ER, & LYON PUB. CO,, CHICAGO. 


ESTERBROOK'’S | 


Order the Genuine. ~ | 
“ LIFE and DEATH,” 


The Great Optical Wonder. . 


Received with admiration by all ;— both press and public 
pronounce it the Wonder of Art. It represents Zi/¢ in its 
most lovely and enchanting aspect, but upon viewing it from 
a distance it teaches a striking truth, and you see Death in 
its most terrible and sickening form. 

The Art Sensation in London ; — 20,000 already sold. An 
instructive lesson in every family. Don't fail to order it. 

Beware of imitations! Order only of the General Agents, 


94h SOHAFER & Youngstown, Ohio. 


Edwards School Records 


Daily and Monthly. } 


The DAILY is a Teachers Register and 
Class-book Complete, 


Designed for Recording in a complete and systematic manner, 
and presenting in one view, 


A DAILY RECORD of the Attendance, 
ent, and Recitations of 
Pupils for One Month. © 


The MONTHLY presents at One View 
a Monthly Record of the same for One 
Year, and contains also a complete Yearly 
Summary of all Statistics usually report- 
ed by Principals and Superintendents. 


“The plan is simple, ise, and comprehensive. I do 
not now know of a better.’”—T. W. Zditor N. 
E. Fournal of Education. 

“I have to-day given them examination, and am 
to say that I consider them among the very best of those 
highly important necessities in the school room. I think it 
will be easier with them to keep full (nt Stee shall be 
of real worth to the school and pupil.”—Rosert ALLgn, 
Pres. So. Lil. Normal University. j 

**T hope it will prove the success that it looks to be.”*— 
Wn. T Harris, Supt. Schools, St. Louis. 

The special features of Eowarps’ Scnoor Recorps which 


are the following : 


1. C leteness. Every item of interest ning 
to the of a pupil with a school 


$3.000. It contained a number of unequaled things, 
them a Rutile in Quartz, for which Mr. Chilton was offered 
$350 geld. A twin crystal of clear calcite containing 4 pint 
ot water, weighing over 10 lbs. The only perfect spiny- 
murex in the country. 

M.D., 


A. E, FOOTE, 
Prof. of Chemistry and Mineralogy, 


Fellow of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science; Life Member of the Philadelphia Academy of 
Natural Scien and of the American Museum of 
Natural History Central Park, New York. 101 Op 


FIVE CENTURIES] tn Acts, adapted 
Colleges, and general exhibitions. 


ELOCUTION. MISS C, S. COLBY resumes in- 


struction in Voice Culture Oct. 7. 
‘erences,—) as. 
aculty of ool ‘of Oratory. 


ter, 
Address: oo West Springfield street. Roston. go tf 


$12 A DAY at home... Agents wanted. Outfit and terms 
free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 98 


a single page. 

2. Simplicity. It is to write the pupil's 
name onl renee a term in the Daily Record tor a complete 
record his ea, and scholarship in 
each branch of study. His mame written once in the 
Monthly Record answers for a year. And in each of t 
—the Daily and the Monthly — the several items of vg oa 
ance and scholarship, and the averages, are so recorded that 
they are easily seen at one view. 

3. Chea mess..A comparison of Epwarps’ 
Recorps with those commonly used in the schools, will sat- 
isfy any one that they are the cheapest, all things considered, 
that can be found. Their cost is a little more than half that 
of the complete systems now in use. 

The Daily contains 48 pages, 814 by 10% inches, 10 names 
inches, 4 names on a page. 

Edwards’ Daily School Record, 75 cts. 
Edwards’ Monthly School Record, $3.00. 


Specimen copies of either sent for examination on receipt 


e-half 
“<= pet list tat 
WINCHELL & KLEIN, 
too d 170 Clark Street, CHICAGO. 


recommend them as superior and preferable to any others, | tifyl 


The 
‘UPRIGHT PIANO CO. 


If ~~ want to ase the BEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO in the world,—one that will never out of tune 
after the stretch is once out of the Strings, at No. 608 
WASHINGTON STREET, GLOBE THEATER 
BUILDING, BOSTON, where a large assortment is of- 
fered for sale or to rent. too d 


Business! Profitable at Home! 


Intelligent, thriving AGENTS WANTED, to canvass 
for the new Zell’s Popular Encyclopedia, which re- 
ceived the award of Mepat and Diptoma from the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science at the Centennial Exhibition. 


Hon. J. D. Purierick says, ‘It is not only an excellent 
Encyclopedia, but it is also a complete Dictionary of the 
English Lan e, a first-class Gazetteer, and an exceedingly 
valuable At composed of new, correct and handsome 
maps. In a word, it is a rich treasurehouse of information 
in the whole circle of human knowledge. It is a thing to be 
—* every school, every family, and in every teacher's 

rary. 

Prest. Pyncuion, of Trinity College, says: “There is 
hardly any one to whom it would not be an invaluable refer- 
ence companion.” 

Ex-Prest. Hitt, of Harvard College, says: “I have been 
very favorably impressed with its accuracy, and clearness 
and justness of views.”’ 

Prof. H. R. Grugn, of Oread College Inst, says: “I 
on find valuable information here when other cyclopedias 


It contains 144,000 subjects, with colored steel-plate m 

of all parts of the world, and nearly 3,000 illustrations. ) 
work compares with it for amount and variety of informa- 
tion and convenient nce. id in parts, sections, one 
volume, or ¢ lete at once, as desi so all can easily 
secure it. A 40-page specimen, with maps, sent for 20 cents. 
Address HORACE KING, ‘THoMPSONVILLE, Conn., Gen- 
eral Agent for New England. 100 f eow 


Grand Chance for Live Teachers. 


Wantep—Several good agents (local and otherwise) on a 
new Encyclopedia, not a revised edition of an old book 
that, in the newest editions, must necessarily contain much 
of the old matter and be faulty and incorrect in statements of 
facts. An entirely new work leaves the editors and contrib- 
utors free to make the ny use of the most recent re- 
search, and give effect to that change in the relative propor- 
tions of aoe ee time infallibly brings about. The work 
is cheaper than any ever published, and can be red 
either in parts or volumes, at the option of the subscriber. 
[t is illustrated with elegant wood-engravings and very beau- 
iful maps. A liberal commission will be paid before) the 
Apply to FLEETWOOD & HAYES, 


work is completed. 


23 Hawley street, Boston. 


New York 


SCHOOL JOURNAL.) 


TEACHERS & SCHOOL OFFICERS 


Who want to post themselves on Educational Methods, 
Ideas, and ress, should take the NEW-YWOR 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. It is ably conducted: the 
articles are wit and earnest. THE 
TEACHERS OF NEW-YORK CITY, where the pest 
Public Schools of the world are found, are its extensive pat- 
rons, atid also write for it.. Price $2.60 per year. 

The “NEW COURSE OF STUDY” is sent to every 
new 

GH It is the oldest Weekly Educational Journal pub- 
lished. Established S/X YEARS. J 

Specimen copies Ten Cents. 

17 WARREN ST., N.Y 


Joseph Gillott’s 


STEEL PENS 
Of the Old Standard Quality. 


Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
& SONS, 
John Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOK, Sole Agent. 


School Furniture. 


Andrew Patent. TRIUMPH ” 
“DESKS” and SEATS ; 


UNEQUALED FOR 


COMFORT and DURABILITY 
ka MAPS, GLOBES, &c. 
Also Church Pews, Pulpits, Settee. 

, Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 
D. CASE & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


H. B. & W. 0, CHAMBERLAIN, 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Philosophical and Chemical 
APPARATUS, 
161 Tremont Street, Boston. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 


Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fira 


NOLSO “190.5 “ON 


onZoreyeD 103 pusg 9 
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NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
16 Hawey Street, Boston. 


it 


y, i 
AMNESIA ARAM SOM « 
oe —_— SESTERBROOK 
~ Bi rms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 
| Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
¢ Vasvezen & Tur, 102 E. 2d St., Cincinnati. 
‘ 
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Théorique, Analytique, et Pratique ; 


Contenant toutes les régles et tous les renseignements néces- 
saires A ’éléve pour résoudre facilement les plus grandes 
difficultés de la langue, toutes celles qui peuvent Paider & 
acquérir, en peu de temps, une connaissance parfaite du 
genre des noms en Francais; celles qui le conduiront 
promptement 4 une compréhension logique de accord du 
participe ; renfermant un nombre considérable d’ examples 
et d’exercices, soigneusement choisis, servant 4 l’applica- 
tion des régles ; enfin,—comprenant un traité complet de 
Pemploi des majuscules et de la ponctuation; Grammaire 
particulirement destinée I’ usage des Ecoles Américaines. 
Préparée et arrangée d’aprés les meilleurs ouvrages mod- 
ernes, par VICTOR ALVERGNAT, Professeur de 
Langue Francaise 4 Ecole Supérieure de Hartford, et 
Auteur de “The Modern Class-Book of French Pronun- 


NOW READY, 


GRAMMAIRE FRANCA ISE 


MODERNE. 


ciation,” etc. One vol., 305 pp., 12 mo, price $1.50. 


Sent by mail on receipt of the price. A sample copy sent 
to teachers for examination, with a view to introduction, at 


half price. 


5 Barclay Street, NEW YORK. 


PUBLISHED BY 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 


Publishers. 


SAFETY HOSE. 


As protection from fire we furnish Linen Hose, woven 
seamless, which is light, strong, and cheap enough to be in 
every public building. With our ornamental cover, it may 
be hung up in any audience-room for use at a moment's notice. 
Estimates for Churches and other public buildings on appli- 


GREENE, TWEED & CO,, 
18 Park Place, N. ¥. 


cation to 


All about its Soil, Climate, its Resources, its Products, 
are given in the Kansas FARMER. a 1o-page 


and its people 


w F. and F ou in its ear. 
eekly Farm rsth y 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The BL Library. 
ional books for Teachers. 


$1.00 per annum. 
WAREHOUSE, 
111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 
H. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


APPLETON & CO., 
* 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT - BOOKS: 


Miss Youmans’s Botanical ‘ages: 
Krusi’s Inventive Dra 


History 

H 
rnell’s Physi Geography 

Harkness’s Latin Series. 


For information, and terms of introduction, call upon or 
address M. W. HAZEN, 
a2 Hawiey Srexet, BOSTON. 


HyYRO & HOUGHTON, New York, 
H. 0, HOUGHTON & 00., Boston, 


— PUBLISH —— 
Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Pickering’ s Elements of Physical Manipu 
Knight’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 
The American Naturalist (monthly). 

The Wild-Flowers of America (guarter/y). 


For terms and further information, address the Publishers 
as above. 96 tf 


GHELDON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 


NEW AND IMPROVED TEXT-BOOKS. 


Arithmetics. 
Olney’s Higher Mathematics. 
Series on Literature. 

n’s New Geographies (complete in two books). 
Lossing’s Outline ery wf of the U. 8. 
Patterson’s Series of 8 
Alden’s Science of Govt. and Citizen’s Manual. 
Hooker’s New Physiology. 

Dr. —— & Wayland’s Works on Intellectual 
Moral Philosophy. 
Long’s Ol Classical A 


JAMES M. PALMER, Agt., 


66d A—D Care of Lee & Shepard, BOSTON. 


VW ILLIAM WARE & CO., 
Successors to BREWER & TILESTON, 
47 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


Worcester’s Series of Dictionaries; 
Worcester’s Spelling Books ; 

The Franklin Readers ; 

Hillard’s Readers ; 

Walton’s Series of Arithmetics ; 

Walton & Cogswell’s Book of Preblems; 
Weber's Outlines of Universal History ; 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s Histery of the U. 58.; 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. 8. ; 
Elliot’s History of the TU. 8. ; 

Hill's Geometries. 


Correspondence solicited. 93 
COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Publish the following favorite Text-books: 
. Monroe’s Readers and Spellers ; 
Warren’s New Geographies; 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series; 
Greene’s New Grammars. 


WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES recervep THe Mepat 
or Mgrir at THE VigNNA ExpostTIon OF 1873. 
This was the highest prize LaF ge 3 to any School books. We 


Postage Ls. other Ge exce 
reid, pt Steinwehr’ are more 
CHART OF HISTORY (See report of U8. Commi 
taken a Itural jour- sioner of Education for 1873, page 

nals ¥. Tribune....- = conducted with en-| That beautifully-illuminated many reer, the terms for introduction, and 

best | Hon. S. C. Apams, of Oregon, is im exchange for Books ini use. 
and a worthy the Great | most elaborate and practically Gaeta ever offered : AMES A. BOWEN | 
West.—Practical Farmer. Philadelphia, Pa..--Maj, Hud- yr hey Mediaeval, and Modern. ALTER H. FAUNCE,§ 4 
son is a clear and writer, aman of oo tm C. GODDARD, NW. £. Agent, W. H. WHITNEY, | 39 B 
on questions of public interest.—Xural American. (Mo.) osh Ma.pen, Mass. 142 Grand-St., N. Y. 56 az 

( YLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 


Kelectic Hducational Series. 


THE BEST TEXTS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Norton’s Elements of Physics, . 
Norton’s Natural Philosophy, . 


are:—L. Rerar Price. 
ExcHANGE 


where not already in use. III. 
old books of other series in use in the schools. 


© view to by mall on of the 


Norton’s Physics « Norton’s Philosophy 


HAS BEEN ADOPTED FOR THE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS OF 


Covington, Ky. 
, Ind. 


Springfield, 
New Alban 


Au 


e, 


Wellfleet, Mass. 
Skowhegan, Me. 


Whitesville, Mass. 


Reading, Mass. 
Gardner, Mass. 


State Normal, P! 
State Normal, Farmington, Me. 
State Normal, Castine, Me. 


Tilden Y. L. Semi 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, Wew-England Avent, 


Cincinnati. 
Baltimore. 

Des Moines. 
Kansas City. 
Wheeling. 
Worcester, Mass, 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Willimantic, Conn. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Ashburnham, Mass. 
Rock 
M ter, N. H. 


New Market, N. H. 
Melrose, Mass. 


, N. H. 


Normal Mass. 


Mass, 
cademy, Mass. 
Military Inst., Mass. 


Pinkeston Academy, N. H. 


Bucksport Seminary, Me, 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 


Ne. 3 School Street, BOSTON. 


IL. 
Paics—For first introduction into schools in exchange for the corresponding 


Ii. 

Retail. Introduction, Exchange. 

$ .84 $ .58 
1.50 1.13 15 


Price—For first introduction into schools 


St. Louis, Chi 

Milwaukee. Louisville. 
Madison, Wis. Dayton, O. 
Topeka. Omaha. 

Ft. Wayne, Ind. Ypsilanti. 
Hartford, Conn. Providence, R. I. 
Clarksville, Tenn. Portland, Me. 
Oshkosh, Wis. Lansing, Mich. 
Denver, Col. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Amesbury, Mass. So. Amesbury, Mass, 
Lewiston, Me. Lowell, Mass. 
Winchendon, Mass. Beverly, Mass. . 
Dorchester, Mass. Farmington, Mass, 
Auburn, Me. Mass, 
New Bedford, Mass. Arlington, Mass. 


State Normal, Salem, pore 
State Normal, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Bates College, Me. 
n’s Seminary, Exeter, N. H. 
Pierce Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 
Lapham Institute, Scituate, R. 1. 
Gilmanton ae N. H: 


CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


of of School Histories, and His- 
Thomson's New low Graded Series of Arithmetics; 
Keetel’s French Course; 

<) Graded Lessons in English (an 


Reed Kell 
Phy yaiolony and Hygiene; 
English Orthogra- 


Henderson’s Test Weeds in 
terms are 
libesal address the Publishers, or the following: bea. 


ABRAM ah T. T. BAILEY, A 
St, AE at, 
G,, PUTNAM’S SONS, 
. Publish NEW YORK, 


Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.): 75c. to $14. 
The Elementary Science Series (28 vols. ready), 75c. 
The Advanced Science Series (12 v7 ready), 81.50. 
Putnam’s World’s Progress, 

Hill’s True Order of Studies, $1.25. 


&c., 
Full list, with specimen pages, 


mailed on application. 
HENRY HOLT & CO. 
25 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


FRENey 


Send for Catalogue. 
[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 
NEW YORK, 
Publish 
Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 


Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 


Swinton’s Geographies ; 
Gray's Botanies ; &e 
For New-England States address 


GEO. B. DAMON, 


F B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 
Bublishers of 


Cutter’s New Series of 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithm 


Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series ; 
Wickersham’s Books for Teachers ; 
Schmitz’s German Grammar ; 
Walker’s Science of Wealth; 


Atwater’s 
Lincoln-Ph Scienti 
Lippineott's Ge of the 


J. B. LIPPINOOTT & 00., Pa 
56a PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


J H. BUTLER & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Publish the following 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


Mitchell’s New Series of Geographies. 

New American Readers and Spellers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 

Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 
Bingham’s Latin Series. 

Oxford’s Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 

Smith’s English Grammar; &c., &c., &c. 


Address for New-England States: 
G. WHITTEMORE, 
56 az PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


LE SHEPARD, 
78 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 


Yous Folks’ History of the 
Underwood's British 


Underwood’s American Authors; 
Soule & Campbell’s Pronounci 
Soule & Wheeler's Manual of 
Whately’s English Synonyms ; 
Tweed’s Grammar-School Spoilers. 
Monroe’s Readings, for Home, 
Perry’s Manual of Bible Public Readings; 
Th Dantes 

e g’1 Duntonian of Ra Writing 
Methfessel’s Arithmetical Primer ‘on 
Williams's Getting to Paris : a Bock of Practice in 


French Conversation; 
—Partes I. and II.; 
— 


Handbook 
ng. Pronunc 


The Latin-School Classi 
Vose Manual for 
Wuttke’s Christian Ethics, 2 

DeCoulanges® Ancient City; or, The Institutions of 
Miss Andrews’ Seven Little Sisters. 

Buck’s Universal School Record. 

Buck’s Erasable Recitation Cards. 56 zz 


| ee PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre- 
pared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SmitH, general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com- 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 


Prang’s American Chromos. 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO. 
PUBLISH 


F and of 
‘or introduction, call upon or 
GILMAN H. Ti UCKER, New-Eng. Agt. 
36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


NTOR BROTHERS, 


MERRILL & CO. 
158 BOM, 


Edwards & Webb's Analytical Readers. 

Franklin Series of Readers, by Hillard & Campbell, 
Campbell's Concise Hist. of the United States, 
Goodrich’s History of the U. 8. (Seavey’s Revision), 
Ellsworth’s System of Penmanship, 
Elisworth’s System of Bookkeep 

Elisworth’s Steps of Bookkeeping, 

Aa roved School Records, 


School bongs, Ha Happy Hou 


56 33 OCernhill, Boston. 


TAINTOR BROS. MERRILL & CO., 
758 Broadway, NEW YORK 


«3 


(In Four each Series) ; 
Youmans’s New Chemistry, 
(Everything brought up to date); 
~ ; 
&@™ Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction 
furnished on application to 
. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Drawing Materials. 
Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 
Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 
Guyot's Geographics, 
8 aps, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
an Francisco, Felter’s Arithmetics, : 
Toledo, Cooley’s 
St. Paul. Tenney’s logies, ; 
Minneapolis. Porter’s Intellectual Science, 
— 8 Moral Science, 
Saco, Me. cre Foster's Drawing, 
Williams & Southerland’s 
Mm 
ALSO 
I 
I 
| I 
Swinton’s Outlines of History; tl 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana's Geological Story; Warren's Class-Word Speller, 
Spencerian Penmanship; Zelie’s Critical Speller, 
ellow’s First Steps in Grammar. 
|; 


